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TO OUR READERS.—One of the chief ways in which our readers 
can heln us to meet the Paper Famine is by informing the Newsagents, 
Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls from which they are accustomed to 
purchase their paper that they will want a copy of the “‘ Spectator” 
ach week, That will enable the seller to know exactly how many 
copies to order, and thus avoid returns and the consequent waste. 

Should our readers find any difficulty in obtaining the ““ Spectator” 
es regularly and as easily as before, we trust they will at once write to 
The Manager, “‘ Tar Specraror,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


W', have dealt elsewhere with the battle of Verdun. Here 

it is only necessary to say that the latest news shows 
that the German attacks grow daily more desperate. 
The artillery preparation is more severe than cver, and it is in a 
“blacker, incessanter line” that their infantry divisions press on to 
the attack. Though the heads of their formations are so often 
swept away by the French field-pieces and by the wild fury of the 
French assaults, and though these counter-attacks have again and 
sgain been successful, still, on the weekly, though not on every 
daily, balance-sheet there is a definite though small gain of 
ground for the Germans. 

At first sight this may seem depressing. We have pointed out, 
however, that if the balance-sheet is calculated not in terms of 
ground but of casualties, the balance is distinctly the other way. 
When we say this we do not mean to suggest that the French losses 
have been small and the German losses terrific—the losses in the 
aggregate have been great on both sides, though great rather 
because of the length of the battle and of the huge number of 
combatants than great in proportion to the numbers engaged in a 
battle lasting three and a half months. Granted that we are 
right, and that while the Germans may have gained in ground 
they have lost in men, there can be no doubt that the losers in men 
bave the disadvantage. Ground can bg re-won, but men never. 
L'ombre passe et repasse, mais sans repasser Thomme passe. At 
the present rate of progress, and unless all the conditions at Verdun 
are suddenly changed, it will only be an army of ghosts that will 
stand before the trench-line of Paris. 





So much for general considerations. It would appear from 
telegrams in Thursday’s papers that the new attack which began 
laat Sunday, and which is going on as we write, is probably the fiercest 
yet set in motion. In this frenzied assault five fresh German 
divisions, two from tho Sixth Army and two from the great Reserve 
kept behind the German line, are said to have taken part, and to 
have suffered very heavy lesses. According to the Paris corre- 
tpondent in the Times of Thursday's issue, the bombardment on 
Tuesday in the region of the Caurettes Wood was specially intense. 
In spite, howev er, of the levelling of the first trench-line so com- 
pletely that it appeared to be obliterated, the repeated infantry 
eitacks were repulsed, 





A curious incident in the fighting round the village of 
Cumiéres is told by the Times correspondent. While the attack 
was being made from both sides of the village, a portion of the 
enemy, concealed by the mist in the valley, vory nearly succeeded 
in getting behind the French positions. Happily, however, the 
French counter-attack was too vigorous to be resisted, and this 
force of Germans was literally swept out of existence by 
the French fire. We used to talk about the furia francese. 
In future the Muse of History will add that, though the French may 
instinctively prefer the wild elation of the charge, they can be as 
steadfast in resistance as they are overwhelming in attack. 

Reports from the Italian front show that though our Allies 
have had to withdraw at two points, there is no cause for any 
immediate anxiety as to their power to stay the Austrian advance. 
It is the old story. By means of careful preparation and the con- 
ventration of specially heavy artillery and picked troops at a weak 
point and on a narrow front, the Austrians have been able to drive 
a wedge through the Italian lines. But their penetration, a3 has 
so often a to the Germans, the French, and the B:i%ish, 
has only brought them face to face with the discovery that 
penetration, unless it takes place on a very great scale, is 
only too apt to confront the penetrator with the risks of envelop- 
ment. Penetration is a very dangerous game indeed while the 
flanks hold, and if an attempt is made to regularize the position 
by driving the enemy away, right and leit, ‘flanks beyoad flanks 
arise ’ to bafile the attackers. 





We are far from saying tha it, granted a big enough gap and endless 
supplies of men, it might not be possible for the Austrians to pour 
a huge army into Ve.etia, and either compel the Italian right 
to fall back or else attack it in the rear. There is, however, no 
evidence that the Austrians are in a position to do anything of the 
kind. They have not made the necc-sary gap and they have not 
got the men. What they are really doing, in all probability, is 
what the Germans are doing—trying to upset the Italian pians 
by anticipatory tactics. 

It is very difficult to make out exactly what is happening oa 
the British lines The only thing that emerges from our daily 
rations of “ compressed fodder” provided by G.H.Q. in France 
is that there has been a good deal of artillery activity on the part 
of the Germans. We are told, for example, that the bombard- 
ment at Neuve Chapelle “ was very heavy, lasted for eighty minutes, 
and was followed by an infa mntry raid whi tich penetrated our trenches 


and took some of our men prisoners.” We also hear of artillery 
activity in the eastern sections of the line. The bombardment of 
our trenches at Ypres continues without cessation. The “ hyma 


of hate” which the shells scream in chorus there never abates. 
We wish some military statistician would hazard a guess as to 
how many thousand tons of metal have fallen in the fatal fields 
of the Salient, and within the grey walls of the town. 


On Tuesday came the somewhat sensational news from the 
Balkans that the Bulgarians had seized certain positions on the 
Greek side of the frontier and had expelled the Greek troops occupy- 
ing them, in one place with a small amount of bloodshed. It is 
understood that the Bulgarians’ object in these operations is to 
strengthen their defences in the Struma Valley, defences intended 
to cover Sofia from a hostile blow by the Allies. What is more 
important is that positions have been taken which will also enable 
the Bulgarians, when they choose, to put their hands upon Kavalla, 
the port on the Aegean which they have always intensely desired to 
possess, but which the Greeks have hitherto absolutely refused to 
render up to them. It is no wonder, then, that a large portion of 
the Greek people, headed by the adherents of M. Venezelos, are 
furious, not only with the Bulgarians, but with the Greek Govern- 
ment for tamely submitting to this violation of their territory and 
consoling themselves by saying that, having allowed the Allies 
to go to Salonika, they were obliged to make things even by 
representing the Central Powers, to 
This over-subtle argumert 
News is so meagre from 


allowing Bulgaria, as 
play a similar part elsewhere 
to have given small satisfaction. 


appears 
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Greece that it is impossible to say what has actually happened or is 
Bkely to happen, but undoubtedly this new development may prove 
ef moment. Salonika may yet become a military factor of vast 
fmportance. For days news from Athens has been dammed up. 
When it does flow again it may prove a very picturesque torrent. 


We give below a précis of the Parliamentary proceedings 
eonnected with Mr. Lloyd George’s mediation in Irish affairs. 
Here we can only say, as wo said last week, that we trust a 
miracle will take place, and that he may be able to bring all 
parties together. Meanwhile it is evident that harm, not good, 
has been done by tho efforts of certain Lobby correspondents to 
be the first to announce that everything is scttled satisfactorily. 
All wo really know is that Mr. Lloyd George has a very hard 
feb in fropt of him. Probably the crux of that job will turp 
out to be the fact that the bulk of the men with whom he is 
negotiating, though acting in good faith, do not in the least know 
how things stand at the present moment. They cannot evon dis- 
tinguish between followers and opponents, The fog of war is 
nothing to the fog of revolution, 


In the House of Commons on Thursday week Mr. Asquith de- 
seribed how Mr. Lloyd George, “at the unanimous requost of his 
eolleagues,” had undertaken to try to bring about a settlement 
between the Irish parties. He led up to his announcement by 
veferring to his own visit to Ireland. Hoe had returned with two 
dominant impressions: first, that the existing machinery of govern- 
mont had suffered a breakdown; and secondly, that “ the strength 
and depth, almost the universality, of the feeling in Ireland that 
we had now a unique opportunity for the settlement of outstanding 
problems” made it imperative not to let the moment slip. It was 
Baconceivable, in view of the sacrifices of Englishmen and Irishmen 
alike in the war, that there should be domestic strife in Ireland after 
the war. Though the Home Rule Act was on the statute book, 
mo one had ever contemplated its coercive application by one set 
of Irishmen to another. 


It was a good sign, at the outset of an undertaking of which no one 
ean hide the intense difficulty, that the wholo House received Mr. 
Asquith’s statement with generous cordiality. There was no desire 
to thwart his suggestion that the most favourable atmosphere for a 
settlement was an absence of public discussion. Mr. Redmond 
simply declared that if the attempt failed it would not bo the fault 
of himself and his friends. Mr. O’Brien criticized the “ suppression 
of froo specch ”’ as the chief cause of the rebellion, but nevertheless 
submitted himself to Mr. Asquith’s appeal. Sir Edward Carson 
placed the duty of observing Mr. Asquith’s wishes on the best 
ground of all. Hoe himself watched with deop regret the attempt 
ef some newspapers to raise provocative questions about Ireland 
They were doing a very ill service to the cause which the Prime 
Minister pleaded. Whenever he felt tempted, however, to answer 
the charges daily mado against himself in connexion with Irish 
affairs he said: “Remember, thore is a war going on in which 
your country is involved.” That is the only motto for all mon 
ef goodwill, and with it wo must leave for the present a situation 
which, though extremely complicated, is hopeful. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. McKonna proposed 
to charge an extra Income Tax of 2s. in the pound on American 
securities which the owners have not sold or lent to the Treasury. 
This additional tax will not be subject to any abatement. Mr. 
McKenna explained that his resolution would be the basis of a Bill. 
For some time American securities had flowed in freely, but now 
thero was only a trickle. It was necessary for the Government to 
control more in order to regulate the exchanges. If the 2s. 
reminder were insufficient to move backward owners, he would 
propose an extra tax of 5s., 10s., or even 20s. in the pound. In 
answer to the criticism that the Government could do what they 
wanted by simplo enactment, Mr. McKenna said that then the 
Treasury would be flooded with unsaleable securities, The reso- 
lution was agreed to. 


In the House of Commons on Tucsday there was a discussion 
on the new Army Order about conscientious objectora. The usual 
supporters of the objectors welcomed it on the whole, and only 
expressed misgiving that it might not be carried out in the letter 
and the spirit. Mr. Tennant said that he would never sanction 
anything like persecution. The degree of a man's resistance to 
military orders will apparently be regarded in some sonse as a test 
of his genuineness. “ We do not want people ir the Army who 
won't obey, but naturally we do not want to make it too easy for 
people who are mere shirkers to get out.” Recusants handed ovez 
to the civil authorities would come under the care of the Home 


Secretary. A scheme for a new tribunal would be published soon, | 





ee 
On Wednesday an interesting debate took place on Army organi. 
zation. We have dealt elsewhere with Mr. Churchill's 
for what he calls strengthening the trench population and with 
the official reply. Here we must notice the direct attack 
made on Lord Kitchener’s administration. That attack was 
by Major-General Sir Ivor Herbert, who insisted especially on Lord 
Kitchener's want of foresight in regard to munitions, and on his 
failure to prevent what was in effect a breakdown in our recruitj 
machinery. This attack upon the Secretary for War brought the 
Prime Minister to his feet. With great vigour he defended his 
colleague, and insisted that the Army, the country, and the Empire 
were under a debt to Lord Kitchener which could not be measured 
in words. He would not say that Lord Kitchener had never made 
a mistake, but the charges which had been brought against him 
applied to the Government as a whole quite as much as to the War 
Secretary. While he (the Prime Minister) accepted full responsi. 
bility for past mistakes, he declared that nobody but Lord Kitchener 
could have summoned into existence our enormous Army in g9 
short a time and with so fittlo friction. 


That, in our opinion, is a sound defence. Lord Kitchenor has 
literally worked miracles in raising, equipping, and training 
men, and, as the Prime Minister pointed out, in doing this 
so quickly and with so extraordinarily small an amount of 
friction. If the controlling brain behind the Army had not been 
one possessed of a large fund of practical sense, things would almost 
certainly have been done which would greatly have annoyed the 
civil population. Remember that Lord Kitchener had to break 
in a mob of wild horses of a high-mettled breed with lightning 
speed and with a set of rough riders many of whom had never 
ridden before, and had to be taught their job in the intervals of 
doing it. 

Let any one who is inclined to condemn Lord Kitchener wholesale 
stop for a moment and consider how infinitely more difficult his task 
was than the task of the French or the German Minister of War. 
In both these cases the male population of the country was already 
arrayed for war. Thore was a place ready for every man of military 
age. It was already somebody's business to look after him and 
equip him, and above all things he had already been trained and 
knew how to fall in, to shoot, and to march. Lord Kitchener when 
ho came to the War Office had hardly more than five hundred 
thousand men in these islands who were in that position. Within 
a year and a half he had five millions, and, as we have said, he 
made the instructors, the equipment, the clothes, the rifles, and 
the ammunition as he went along. Let any one who feels that 
he could have done the job better throw tho first stone at Lord 
Kitchener. We shall certainly not do so, though, on the other 
hand, we shall most certainly continue to criticize him and his 
actions whenever we think them wrong. 


We shall not trouble about the rest of the attacks upon Lon 
Kitchener, for they were of little practical value, but we must 
not close our account of the debate without mentioning that at 
the end Mr. Tennant announced that Lord Kitchener would be 
glad to meet members of the House of Commons at tho War Office 
on Friday morning. Members, said Mr. Tennant, would be allowd 
to put questions to Lord Kitchener. That, we venture to say, 
was @ very wise move on the part of the Government. It would, 
however, have been a much better plan if Mr, Asquith had asked 
the House to agree to a motion requesting the Secretary for War 
to appear within the bar in order that he might answer questions 
as to military administration put to him by members of the House. 
If that precedent wero once set, the motion would soon become 
a formality, and arrangements could be made when necessary 
for Ministers in the House of Lords to attend debates in the House 
of Commons and speak on matters concerning their own Depart 
ments. The House of Lords would, of course, extend a similat 
courtesy to Ministers in the Commons. 


In the Lords on Tuesday Lord Kitchoner, answering appeals 
that the Volunteer Training Corps should be used seriously, expressed 
first his high appreciation of the gallant service rendered by the 
V.T.C. in Dublin during the revolt. The War Office fully recognized 
the value of the Volunteers; at the same time, the Government 
could not promise “ support in money or in kind.” Expenditure 
on the Army was very great. The utmost the War Office could do 
would be to place “ part-worn equipment and arms "’ at the dis 
of the Volunteers. Tho Government would endeavour to find more 
work for them, but, having regard to the limitation of the time 
which busy men could promise for service, the task was not easy: 
As for the proposal that the numbor of Volunteers should be largely 
increased, “they had not reached that stage yet.” Moreover, it 
was not desirable that the commercial and industrial work of the 
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tae 
country should suffer from any neglect. But he did not wish to be 

; He repeated that the Government recognized the 
yalue of the Volunteers, and could not speak too highly of “ the 
york they had done and the spirit they had shown.” 


We cannot help regretting the effect of Lord Kitchener’s speech 
in regard to the Volunteers. We venture with all respect to say 
that, owing no doubt to the tremendous pressure upon his time, he 
has not fully realized the nature of the Volunteer Corps. Nobody 

that the Volunteers should become whole-time soldiers. 
The essential fact in regard to them is that they are part-timers, and 
that the training they have obtained and the military work they are 
doing are so arranged as not to interfere with their civil vocations. 
They draw upon their leisure time, their rest time, and the time 
devoted ordinarily to exercise and pleasure in order to gain the 
soldier's status. They substitute military training and work for 
golf, shooting, hunting, cricket, and social idling. Therefore it 
jg a fallacy to talk as if to raise more Volunteers might impede 
the industrial or business work of the country. It would do and 
could do nothing of the kind. It would merely fill the off-business 
hours of certain men more fully than they are filled already, 


Of course if invasion and embodiment took place and the Volun- 
ter became not a part-timer but a real whole-time soldier, his 
civil vocation must cease. But that does not matter, because in 
“almost every case it would cease automatically with the landing 
oftheenemy. Nobody is going to be so foolish as to talk of “ busi- 
ness as usual” with “‘ the enemy in force on our coasts.” Again, 
it is a great mistake to suppose that the Volunteers want large 
gums of public moneys pent upon them. If the Government would 
only have the courage and tho foresight to call on all good and 
patriotic citizens to join the Volunteers, and if well-off to help their 
poorer neighbours to do the same, we could soon get a million and a 
half of men without any appreciable burden on the taxpayer. 
We will go further, and say that if the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State for War will give a firm and clear lead to the 
Volunteers, it will be found possible to raise a public fund, something 
analogous to the Red Cross fund, which will place them ona secure 
basis for everything except service rifles. But that is an expense 
which we feel sure the Government will ultimately not mind incurring. 


The Commission inquiring into the Irish revolt held their first 
sitting in Dublin on Thursday week. Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
bead of the Royal Irish Constabulary, and Chief Commissioner 
Johnson, head of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, described how 
all protests against allowing the Arms Act to lapse had been ignored. 
“High policy” apparently required that the situation in Ireland 
thould be represented as satisfactory, though the police knew that 
itwasnot. The head of the Dublin police was subject to the Under- 
Secretary, who in his turn was the tool of “ high policy.” Advice 
to seize seditious centres was always ignored. Houses could not be 
searched in which it. was known that arms were kept. Nothing 
must be done to hurt any one’s feelings or injure the make-believe 
that all was well with Ireland. Major Price, of the Intelligence 
Department, mentioned the interception of a seditious letter to 
America from members of the National University which actually 
discussed an armed rising. Mr. Birrell wrote: “ The whole letter 
is rubbish,” and Lord Wimborne initialled the opinion. Strange 
aud humiliating evidence indeed ! 


On Friday week General Friend and Mr. Campbell, the Irish 
Attomey-General, were the most important witnesses before the 
Commission. General Friend, who commanded in Ireland till 
General Maxwell arrived during the revolt, said that on the out- 
break of war none of the Volunteers gave any cause for anxiety. 
Indeed, all the Volunteers worked energetically to help him. In 
October, 1914, however, the bad influence of the Sinn Feiners 

noticeable. They thwarted recruiting in every way. Men 
charged with such offences were acquitted by juries in spite of the 
clearest evidence. He had feared risings in several places, but not 
in Dublin. He had moved troops without consulting the Castle. 
There were no guns in Dublin or at the Curragh, and only four at 
Athlone, Mr. Campbell explained vehemently how Lord Mao- 
Donnell when Under-Secretary had tried to remove political cases 
ftom the control of the Attorney-General. He himself, being 
Attomey-Genera] at the time, and the Solicitor-General had pro- 
tested strongly. The attempt wasdropped. But when he returned 
to office as Attorney-General he found that the change had been 
quietly introduced. Thus it happened that during the days pre- 
teding the revolt he had never once been consulted. 


The whole evidence before the Commission proves that the policy 
of indulgence and kindness was carried even further than we had 


any similar policy that we ever heard of. Yet there are still persons 
who talk of the cruelty and oppressiveness of England. It wae 
not a policy of oppression which reduced Ireland to chaos! 


On Friday week Mr. Lloyd George conferred with engineering 
and shipbuilding employers from the Clyde and the Tyne on the 
subject of dispensing with the Whitsuntide holiday. Trade Unioa 
representatives were unfortunately prevented by other engage- 
ments from being present. Mr. Lloyd George said that the Easter 
holidays hed had “a deplorable effect upon output.” The nominal 
two or three days had meant in practice a week off. During the 
Easter fortnight the output fell by one-half. The gunners at the 
front still had to think of their reserves before firing to the extent 
they would wish. The truth was, we could not afford holidays at 
present. It was to him unthinkable that for the sake of general 
holidays we should let the gallant men at the front go short He 
would be utterly ashamed to do it. He appealed for a particulae 
effort “ during the next few months,” adding: “ I emphasize that.” 


On Monday he addressed the Trade Union representatives, and i¢ 
was unanimously agreed to recommend a postponement of the 
holiday. This shows a fine spirit on the part of the men, whe 
have worked very hard, but we expected nothing else. On Wednes- 
day Mr. Asquith announced that the Government proposed by 
Proclamation to postpone the Whit-Monday holiday till Tuesday, 
August Sth. 


“ Papers relating to Major-General C, V. F. Townshend's Appre- 
ciation of the Position after the Battle of Kut-el-Amara” were 
issued on Monday as a White Paper. It appears that General 
Townshend on October 3rd, 1915, expressed the opinion that a 
grave risk was being taken in advancing again on Baghdad with 
his weak division. Two divisions were necessary, or at least one 
closcly supported by another. Having called Sir John Nixon's 
attention to the risk, he felt that his “‘ conscience was clear,” and 
that a more urgent protest would be contrary to discipline. Sie 
John Nixon, for his part, considered that General Townshend's 
wishes were satisfied by the reinforcements which were sent. 
The Times says that General Townshend’s real “appreciation ” 
of the situation is in existence, though it is missing, except im 
an indirect summary, from the White Paper. We deprecate any 
controversy on this subject during the war. The search for scape- 
goats is most inopportune. Those who want to drive Sir John 
Nixon, or any other General, “into the wilderness ” should wait till 
the Germans are beaten. 


On Tuesday was published the first despatch written by Six 
Douglas Haig since he became Commander-in-Chief of the Britisk 
Forces in France. Unfortunately we have not space to give, as we 
should like, a full summary of this remarkable document, but we 
may say that it not only shows high soldierly qualities in though 
and expression, but will, we believe, make clear to the publie 
why Sir Douglas Haig was chosen to carry out the tremendous 
responsibilities and duties that have been placed upon him: 
He points out that the only assistance asked for by our 
Allies during the Verdun attacks was of an indirect nature— 
the relief of French troops on a portion of their defensive line. 
“This relief I was glad to be able to afford.” Then General Haig 
adds, with a touch of pride which no one will be found to call 
unjustifiable, that “* this delicate operation ” of taking out a great 
French army and putting in a great British one was carried out 
“with complete success, thanks to the cordial co-operation and 
goodwill of all ranks concerned and to the lack of enterprise shown 
by the enemy during the relief.” Here is food for reflection 
for our pessimists, They are generally inclined to talk as if our 
Generals had a monopoly of mistake-making, and as if the Germans 
never lost an opportunity or did a foolish thing. Yet could there 
have been a greater lack of vigilance on the part of the Germans f 
Suppose they had fallen upon us at the moment of disintegration! 


Altogether, the despatch is worthy of a great General and « 
great Army. The last paragraph shows how a generous courtesy 
is as much now as in old days the tradition of the British 
Army :— 

“TI cannot close this Despatch without some reference to the work 
of my predecessor in Command, Field-Marshal Viscount French. The 
Field-Marshal, starting the war with our small Expeditionary Force, 
faced an enemy far superior in numbers and fully prepared for thie 
great campaign. During the long and anxious time needed for the 
improvisation of the comparatively large force now serving in thie 
country, he overcame all difficulties, and before laying down his responsi- 
bilities he had the satisfaction of seeing the balance of advantage swing 
steadily in our favour. Those who have served under him appreciate 
the greatness of his achievement.” 











Supposed, though we gave it credit for having gone further than 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——<—— 
THE BATTLE OF VERDUN. 


ERDUN is destined to give its name to one of the greatest 
battles in history. Already the tides of combat have 
ebbed and flowed on both banks of the Meuse for a hundred 
and three days, and still the end is not in sight. In the heat 
and fury of the fray it almost seems as if the Germans had 
forgotten what is the object of their advance, and the French 
exactly why they are determined not to yield to their foe. 
Of course, that is not really so. The Germans have a very 
definite plan to prosecute, and the French are determined 
to frustrate that plan ; but it is no wonder that on the surface 
the only object appears to be death to the foe. It is difficult, 
nay, impossible, to put into words what the ordinary English- 
man feels about the glorious character of the fight which the 
French are carrying on at Verdun. It is touching the British 
people in a way that no other battle in which their own flesh 
and blocd have not been directly engaged has ever touched 
them. They watch with an admiration which is almost 
envious how the gallant French troops stand up to the torrents 
of shot and shell which are poured upon their lines—hurricaneg 
of death to which the history of war affords no parallel. They 
see the bombardment by the great German guns conducted 
from points some six or seven miles away, and they note 
that the French artillery, though incomparable in the lighter 
pieces, is as regards heavy guns weaker in numbers, in 
calibre, and in carrying-power. Thus the German bom- 
bardment is conducted in comparative safety. They 
note also that as soon as the Germans believe that they have 
so battered the French trenches that nothing can live therein 
they send out their men to take possession of the line. Some- 
times they find that the artillery has finished its work com- 
pletely, and that nothing is left alive amid the ruins, which they 
then make their own. Often, however, the artillery has failed 
in its task, and out of trenches still in being arise the most 
alert and the most impetuous infantry on earth and hurl their 
assailants back to the cover of their guns. Then the artillery 
preparation, or, as it may be put, the work of making the 
trenches uninhabitable, begins again. It must not be sup- 
pan however, that all is over even when the German guns 
ave accomplished their dread task. No sooner has a com- 
pletely wrecked trench-line been occupied by the Germans 
than there falls upon it the full fury of the counter-attack— 
a counter-attack sometimes successful, sometimes a failure, 
sometimes half-way between the two. That is the course 
of the Verdun battle which all the world is watching. 

Owing to the fact that the Germans have got an advantage 
in heavy artillery, there has been, if we take the battle week 
by week, a gradual advance on their part. Jt can, how- 
ever, only be described as slight. If we divide the number 
of kilometres gained by the number of days in which it 
has taken the Germans to make that advance, we shall find 
that at the present rate of progress it would take them some 
two years to reach Paris. If we make a similar calculation in 
men instead of kilometres, we find that it would cost them 
the whole manhood of Germany to reach Paris via Verdun. 

The people of England, as they watch the battle, do not, 
however, make these calculations. They are moved by 
simpler and more primitive considerations. They are begin- 
ning to be deeply moved by thoughts which can be put into 
such words as: “ Why cannot we help the French at Verdun ? 
Why are we not fighting by their side? How is it we are not 
lending the support and sympathy of our fighting units? Surely 
our troops ought to be sent to relieve their war-worn troops, 
and to share in the glorious work of hurling back the German 
attacks.” These thoughts are not only natural and honour- 
able, but almost irresistible, and yet it can be shown that 
they must be resisted, and that it would be unwise—a calamity 
of the first magnitude for France and for us—to obey what 
sounds like the call of honour. As General Haig notes in 
the despatch which we summarize elsewhere, the French have 
not asked for our assistance at Verdun. They have preferred 
that we should do what happily we were able to do with great 
swiftness and efficiency—trelease one of their great armies 
from holding a sector of the trench-line and occupy it with 
our own tz ops. 

Careful rzflection will show why the French have not asked 
for our physical support at Verdun, and why we have not 
pressed that help and support upon them. To discover the 
reason one has to ask what has been the German objective at 
Verdun. Why have the Germans pressed their attack with such 
amazing fury and so terrific an expenditure of shell, with such 
appalling destruction not merely of life but of their best battle 








rer. 

formations? The true answer is not that the 
think they can hack their way to Paris, throcek Vent stil 
anywhere else. Though no doubt the abandonment f te 
view is not openly admitted even in the offices of the Im oad 
General Stafi, it is none the less a fact that the directs { 
German military policy have long ago given up the idea of 
fighting their way to Paris and entering the city as con uero 
The Germans are in the true sense on the delensive 
though no doubt they are carrying into practice the ne 
that the only true form of defence is attack. What ther 
dread above all things is a well-planned, hard-pressed attack 
by the Allies, begun by great artillery preparation, and the 
pushed through with so much vigour and on so broad a io 
that the defenders must give way. The Germans of course 
do not know when an attack is coming or where. These ars 
the z and y of the double equation. But they know that if 
must come some time and somewhere and soon. Now the onl 
way to prevent it—to prevent what for every professions] 
soldier is ex hypothesi the winning game—is to stop the attack. 
As every boxer knows, the only way to stop Smith hitting yoy 
is to hit him first, and hit him so hard that he is fully occupied 
in warding off your blows and has no time to begin an attack 
upon you. The blows of the Germans at Verdun are blows 
intended to prevent the development of a great attack by the 
Allies. They hope by pressing the French hard at Verdun to 
force the Allies to do the very thing which we have described 
the British people as being urged to do by the unthinking 
impulse of the moment. They want to compel us, and the 
French also, to throw our whole line into confusion, to alter 
all our battle plans, to give up all our carefully thought out 
enterprises—represented, as we have said, by zand y—in order 
to send divisions and corps pell-mell to the assistance of the 
troops now engaged at Verdun. Nothing could possibly 
suit the Germans better, or better make them feel that they 
had had a great success, and that the price paid for 
Verdun was “well worth while,” than to see British 
troops rushed to the eastern part of the line and joining 
in the Verdun battle. Especially would they like to see a 
movement of our heavy guns on a great scale. What the 
French ‘have got to do, and what we venture to say 
General Joffre is fully aware that they have got to do, 
is to take their punishment with the calm courage with 
which they are now taking it. Though they may feel at 
heart that if the worst comes to the worst we can always 
bring them aid, they are none the less determined not to ask 
for that aid, because to do so would be to play the German 
game. Instead of playing the German game, what they 
must do, and what we must assist them in doing, is to 
compel the Germans to carry out the disastrous plan of 
campaign to which they have committed themselves—the 
plan of hurling their troops against the defence in and around 
Verdun and making, let us say, a gain of a kilometre at the 
loss of two thousand men a day, or two hundred thousand in 
the hundred days. Cruel as it sounds, and hard as it is to 
bear the thought of the losses falling on France, the Allies 
must not be deflected from their main purpose by any co2- 
siderations whatever. We British must console ourselves 
with the thought that our time is coming, and that the longer 
the battle of Verdun goes on the more worn-out the German 
forces will be and the less great will be their power of resistance 
when our opportunity arrives. People who take short, 
superficial, and unsound views of war may talk about our 
supineness. Any one who has a military instinct, or even 
few grains of common-sense, will understand that by refusing 
to allow plans that have taken months to mature to be thrown 
over in a moment of gencrous exaltation we are causing the 
most deadly anxiety to the German General Staff. Our 
imperturbability may well prove their sentence of death. 

But it may be said: “ That is all very well, but suppos 
that, while we are hugging ourselves with the delusion that we 
are going to beat the Germans in the end by refusing to help 
the French at Verdun, the Germans make one more great effort, 
and that effort turns out to be successful and Verdun falls— 
what then?” Our answer is that even assuming this t0 
happen, which we believe is most unlikely, the Germans will 
have gained nothing, because they will not have upset the 
battle plans of the Allics—Verdun is not the real German 
objective. If Verdun were to fall now, and the French 
line were to go back even twenty kilometres, the Germans 
would have accomplished nothing substantial. They would 
only find before them new lines of trenches, and must begia 
again the old wearisome work of advancing their big guns 
and making those preparations for taking trencaes peor 
are the drag-chain of modern warfare. The only real roa 
to conguest under new conditions is to break your enemy ‘ 
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jine, and on the very day on which you have broken it to 
ush on with such lightning rapidity that you can capture 
fe big guns, run through his second- or even his third-line 
defences, and hit him so hard and press him 80 hard that 
he has no time to turn at bay and dig himself in. That 
might have happened in the surprise of the first three days’ 
sttack at Verdun. But it did not happen. The Germans 
undoubtedly did great things on those first three days, but 
they did not do enough. _To win in trench warfare quick- 
ness of advance is everything. It is the hustlers who succeed 
at that game. But who can say that the Germans have 
roved hustlers at Verdun? The lesson of Verdun is 
to sit still and keep steady, and to remember that the real 
German objective is not Verdun but the wrecking of the 
battle plans of the Allies. 





THE FIRST FIVE MILLIONS. 


HE title we have chosen for this article may seem a 
vainglorious boast, but we do not think that it really 
suggests more than the British people of these islands and 
over the seas are prepared to do in supplying men to win the 
war. What has been accomplished in the past is a measure 
—a short measure, we believe—of what we can do if we are 
still harder pressed in the future. The determination of the 
eople is tremendous. There has never been anything like it. 
{the war must go on for years, so be it. If a second five 
millions of men must be found as time passes, so be it. If 
even a third must be found, so be it also. A people who are 
reputed by foreigners to be stiff and phlegmatic, with cold 
Northern blood in their veins, are not generally supposed to be 
self-conscious. Yet we British are none the less a self- 
conscious people. We are terrified at being laughed at. In 
onder to avoid that discomfiture, we take the precaution of 
saving our composure by laughing at ourselves. That is why 
we eternally make light of our own efforts, speaking of them 
as though they were notiing, or even as something rather 
dumsy and absurd. But there is in sober fact nothing clumsy 
or absurd about these first five million men. They are a 
monument to the spirit and the powers of improvisation of 
the British on which readers of history in the future will gaze 
amazed. The King, with his usual perception for a great 
thing well done, marked the close of the voluntary epoch and 
the opening of the universal compulsory epoch by the message 
of May 25th, which admirably expressed what we are ail 
entitled to feel about the feat of providing five million men 
for naval and military purposes under a voluntary system. 
He spoke of it as ‘‘an effort far surpassing that of any other 
nation in similar circumstances.” 

We have often examined the experiences and difficulties 
of other countries—notably of the United States—in raising 
large armies by voluntary recruitment. We cannot go into 
the details again, but those who remember their nature will 
know that the King’s praise of our own efiort as “ far surpass- 
ing” that of any other nation is literally true. The effort 
has been immense and unique. The nation’s will-power has 
been gradually applied with steadily increasing force, so that 
we are surely justified in saying that our effort is still on an 
ascending scale. In proportion to our existing strength and 
wealth we shall do even more if necessary in the future. If 
the Germans have an inkling of our resolution, they certainly 
have formed. no adequate estimate of it. We call to mind 
the story of an Eastern potentate who gazed spellbound upon 
a British ship of war in one of the harbours of his country and 
then, turning to a cosmopolitan group of dignitaries who 
eurrounded him, exclaimed : “ Il y a douze de ces machines-la |” 
He little knew how many dozens of dozens. And Germany, 
We suspect, is in the same stage of partial comprehension. 
It is well that this should be said, for self-disparage- 
ment, though a likeable trait in itself, may be very harmful 
in war, when onlookers are apt to take nations at their own 
valuation. Warring nations, we fancy, are not altogether 
unlike prize-fighters, who create round themselves an atmo- 
tphere of victory by their complacent confidence. There 
8 something in the habit of the champions of the ring, 
for they spread misgivings in their opponents and their 
Cpponents’ supporters, and that is a step towards success, 
‘ar be it from us to beast—we do not need to be reminded 
that the country which underrates its enemy deserves to be 
beaten, and is actually by its folly taking a heavy risk of being 
beaten—but there is a just mean in all things; and we are 
certain that it is time to correct the belief which we English- 
men have tacitly allowed to grow up that our own contribu- 
tion to the war has been something less than huge and 
unpressive, 





It may be said that five million men have not really been 
raised voluntarily, since under the group system voluntaryism 
had become a disguised compulsion. We appreciate all that 
can be said on that point. Doubtless voluntaryism was 
continually being subjected to pressure of various kinds that 
progressively reduced the element of voluntaryism. There 
was social pressure—the great forces of ridicu!le—and then 
the pressure of the group system which acted in the manner 
of Lincoln’s Draft, saying in effect: “ If you don’t come now 
spontaneously you will soon be taken by force.” We analysed 
minutely those disguised compulsive forces at the time, and 
commended the employment of them as absolutely necessary, 
failing the real and open compulsion which we hoped to see 
ultimately enacted. But when all has been said, the fact 
remains that the great effort was in all essentials and charac- 
teristics a voluntary effort. Certain forms of pressure are 
inherent in all voluntary military systems, and when we use 
the word “ voluntaryism ” we necessarily imply them. Noone 
can honestly detract from our national achievement so as to 
deprive it of the credit of having been a gigantic proof of 
public patriotism. Disguised compulsion always does and 
always must act unfairly. For that reason, as democrats, we 
detest it. It falls on the willing with special harshness, 
exacting from them immense sacrifices in order that craven 
men who could much more easily have offered themselves may 
be spared. No form of disguised compulsion will bring the 
unalloyed and constitutional slacker out of his hiding-place. 
Do what you may by intensive persuasion, he will always say 
that he means to remain under cover till he is fetched. Te is 
as good as his word. And yet when we review the past, 
how miserably insignificant, even judged by numbers, were 
the despicable creatures who were free to go but went not, 
beside the imposing and gallant army of brothers who went 
freely to face all the dangers of this unprecedented war. 


One point in conclusion. It is being said by Mr. Winston 
Churchill and others that now that we have got the first five 
millions they are not being used to their full advantage. 
Half the ration strength of the Army, as he put it in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, is at home and half is 
abroad. Half of the half abroad does not fight. For every 
six men taken as solders only one effective rifle appears over 
the parapet in the trenches. Over two million men out 
of the five millions have “never heard the whistle of 
a bullet.” Such is the statement. Mr. Tennant was able 
to tell Mr. Churchill that not two hundred thousand, but 
only one hundred and twenty thousand, acted as officers’ 
servants abroad, and that of these all the servants near the 
firing line had to take their regular turn in the trenches. If 
they did not do so, it was the fault of the Commanding Officer, 
and not through any custom or regulation. We imagine, 
however, that by reducing the number of servants at the 
bases abroad something approaching a division could be 
collected. There seems to be an opportunity here for some 
combing out, even though Mr. Churchill greatly exaggerated. 
As for the men at home, Mr. McKenna said that he had 
obtained from the Adjutant-General a report on the way in 
which every man was employed. When allowance had been 
made for men on the sick-list, for men in training for the 
reserves, waiting to go out, for the divisions ready to leave, 
and for the recognized number of men necessary for home 
defence, the whole number had been covered. We have no 
doubt that this is a perfectly satisfactory explanation in the 
circumstances. At the same time, there is no denying that 
there is some wastage. How it can be avoided is another 
matter, and a very difficult one. Under our existing system 
great drafts have to be kept ready at home for their particular 
battalions at the front in case those battalions should suddenly 
suffer heavy losses. Obviously there is a waste of man- 
power, as a battalion at the front may not need drafts for 
months together if its losses are slight. It is as though in- 
numerable reserve watering-pots full of water were kept in 
readiness by a gardener on a system under which each watering- 
pot in use when empty cou!d b> filled only from its correspond- 
ing watering-pot in reserve. There would be both waste of time 
and waste of water there. Yet we do not see an easy way out 
of the difficulty. A general reservoir of drafts occurs at once 
to the mind as a solution, but then officers belonz to particular 
regiments (not to a general corps of officers as in Germany), 
and so do the men too, wearing the uniform of those regiments. 
A radical change of system, with a st undardized uniforin 
that could be very quickly adapted for the use of any require] 
regiment, might be possible. But we do not make any sg- 
gestion with confidence. Only a very rash man would light- 
heartedly interfere with so marvellous a weapon of war as 
the British regimental system. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE LESSONS 
OF HISTORY. 


ORD CROMER in his letter to Wednesday’s Times 
- has done President Wilson and the American Govern- 
ment a great service by his plain speaking on the President’s 
recent speech at the banquct of the “ League to Enforce 
Peace.” Lord Cromer, as is shown by his letter on his 
American experiences in the “ sixties ” published in our issue 
ef to-day, is not only a present-day and a fair-weather 
supporter of America, but has always been, and always 
will be, a whole-hearted friend of the Republic. The 
Spectator may also appeal to its own past history, not only 
during the Civil War, but especially in the last fifteen years, 
as proving it anxious above all things to create and preserve 
good fecling between the two branches of the English-speaking 
race. It is our boast, a boast well founded, that we have 
never thought or spoken of America as a “ foreign” country. 
That fact gives us a special claim to endorse Lord Cromer’s 
ave statement that the President and those associated with 
im ought to be left in no doubt as to the views held by the 
friends of America in this country. There is, however, no 
need to emphasize this point. All fair-minded Americans, 
whether they agree with us or not as to the facts, will, we 
are sure, admit that we have not only a right but a duty to 
say frankly and fairly what we believe to be the truth about 
the President’s policy of intervention or of quasi-intervention 
as sketched in his last speech. To let movements, however 
well intentioned, which may imperil the good understanding 
between Britain and America develop without challenge, 
merely for fear that to do so may cause displeasure at Washing- 
ton, would not only be both foolish and servile, but wanting 
im true respect for the President. To suggest that free 
eriticism could ever be regarded as a crime by Mr. Wilson 
would be to treat him, not as the reasonable and fair-minded 
man he is, but as some jealous Oriental tyrant. 

President Wilson is a deeply read historian, who has studied 
in detail and with a philosophic mind the development of his 
ewn country. Yet, strange as it may seem to those who 
do not realize that in the region of human affairs zeal in 
great causes often obliterates all other considerations, he 
wnores two cardinal facts in Amorican history, one 
fifty and the other nearly a hundred years old. We 
will begin with the later fact. President Wilson, we are 
sure, will be the first man to admit that you cannot 
make a friendly intervention unless both the disputants 
whom you desire to help are in sympathy with your action 
and anxious to endorse it. The capital historical example is 
the attempt made towards the close of the Civil War to 
imduce President Lincoln and his Government to kiss and be 
friends with the South, and not, as the would-be intervencrs 
put it, crush the rebels and so ruthlessly prolong the agony 
ef the war. It could, they urged, serve no good purpose to 
force every man, woman, and child in the South to 
effer a resistance so determined and so bitter that the 
North itself must be irretrievably ruined by the effort 
to overcome them. Our Government, we are glad to 
think, would have nothing to do with the passionate effort 
made by the Southern States through secret negotiators to 
bring about intervention. With the restless, subtle, and, 
in a dreamy and abstract sense, humanitarian Emperor 
ef the French they made much more headway, and it is well 
known that Napoleon III. strongly desired to intervene 
in arms to save the South, or, as ho would have said, to pre- 
vent further bloodshed. Happily, the British Govern- 
ment, though urged on by the commercial classes here, 
who desired peace at any price, and also by the senti- 
mental sympathizers with the South, refused absolutely 
to countenance any intervention which was not directly 
asked for by the North. But no such request for intervention 
eame or could have come from Washington. Mr. Lincoln loved 
peace if ever man loved it, but he knew that there were things 
more important than peace—truth, justice, and liberty, and 
security that these things should prevail upon the earth. 
Therefore he stood like a rock against any suggestion of 
ptneers peace. Anxious as he was to put an end to strife, 

e fearlessly condemned the notion that the North and South 
eould shake hands like a couple of pugilists after a heavy 
bout of fighting and express their unimpaired goodwiil towards 
each other. Though without a trace of vindictiveness in his 
nature, he knew that the war could not end in that way, but 
must be fought to a point which would not leave open the 
possibility of a new civil war being launched by the Southerners 
after a respite. He refused to destroy all security for the 
future peace of the American Continent. Here is ons of 








the lessons of history which should sure! 
greatest of all neutral Powers at the present Bacon -S 

When, then, President Wilson longs—and it js in itself 
noble longing—to be the herald of peace, let him think of h ; 
Lincoln would have said, and indeed did say, when similar 
proposals to those which are now in men’s minds were s . 
gested by Napoleon III. Let him remember also that, tho ih 
this is not a civil war, it is a war in many ways analogous to the 
between the North and South. Emphatically it is not a a 
of what we may call the old eighteenth-century pattern vin 
any one could step in and say, as if speaking to a cou le of 
duellists: “ You tad had a good honest fight. Wensar t 
satisfied. Now don’t you think the sensible and the humans 
plan would be to shake hands and try to forget al 
about your unfortunate quarrel?” There is nothin 
whatever of that nature about the present struggle. The 
peoples of Europe are not arrayed upon what used to be 
called the field of honour, but engaged in a death-struggle in 
which one side is fighting for domination, and the other for 
security that peace, justice, and national independence shall 
— on the = 

yhen we say this it will be urged, no doubt, that ¢ 

man in @ quarrel thinks Sie wholly in the right 
and his opponent wholly in the wrong; that it is the duty 
of the mediator to point out that there are faults on both 
sides; and that the best way to get peace is to acknowledge 
those faults frankly and reciprocally, and so on. Qur 
answer is that this is not a case in which there is something 
of right on both sides. By this we do not mean to claim 
that the Allied Powers have a monopoly of virtue. But 
we do say that in this particular instance there is no room 
for a mediator till German militarism and German aggres- 
sion have been finally beaten to the ground. To have 
mado the sacrifices that the Allies have made in fighting 
the Central Powers, and then to break off the encounter 
and re-establish those Powers on a firmer basis than ever, 
would be an act of moral cowardice and folly without parallel 
in the history of the world. But that in principle, though 
of course unconsciously, is what the mediators at this stage 
are asking us to do. Strangely enough, the fact is written 
plain in the ideal which Mr. Wilson put before his hearers 
of the “ League to Enforce Peace.” He tells us that in the 
dealings of nations with one another arbitrary force must be 
rejected. That thought, he goes on, constitutes the chief 
part of the passionate conviction of America. ‘ We believe,” 
he continues, “ three fundamental things ”—things, remember, 
which no Briton, no Frenchman, no Italian, no Russian, no 
Belgian, and no Serbian has ever wanted to deny. Here an 
“the three fundamentals” :— 

““(1) That every people has the right to choose the soverelgnty under 

which they shall live like other nations. (2) That the small States 
of the world have the right to enjoy the same respect for their sovercignty 
and for their territorial integrity that the great and powerful nations 
expect and insist upon. (3) That the world has the right to be free 
from every disturbance to its peace that has its origin in aggression 
and the disregard of the rights of peoples and nations.” 
What man of reason, of humane feeling, or with any sense 
of liberty and justice could possibly deny these fundamentals t 
They are the very things for which we and our Allies are 
fighting. It was because we hold these things so deat 
that we were forced to enter upon the war and make the 
sacrifices we have made. When we say this we are not 
making any covert suggestion that if the American Govern- 
ment entertain them they should be in the war and 
not out of tt. We are as much persuaded as can be any 
American that America had no ground for taking part m 
the war, and that she obeyed a wise instinct and tradition 
in keeping out of it—though we hold that she might have 
enormously increased and strengthened the sanctions of 
international right had she protested against their violation, 
and also against the inhumanity with which the Germans 
have treated the peoples of Belgium, of Northern France, of 
Serbia, and of Poland. 





THE NEW HOLY ALLIANCE. 
F President Wilson were to do us the honour of qe 
what we have written so far, we presume that he woul 

tell us that his complaint against the Allies, or perhaps we 
should say against the course which events have taken, 1s not 
that the Allies have violated his three fundamental principles, 
but that they have maintained them in the wrong way. #8 
latter part of his speech shows, at any rate, what he considers 
the right way of securing these fundamentals. He tells us thas 
it is the wish of tho people of America “ to become a partnet 
in any feasible association of nations formed in order to realize 
these objects and to make them secure against violation. . 
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Hie then lays down the lines upon which the people of the 
United States would wish their Government to move. They 
“(1) Such a settlement with regard to their own immediate interests 
as the belligerents may agree upon. We have nothing material of any 
kind to ask for ourselves, and are quite aware that we are in no sense 
or parties to the present quarrel. Our interest is only in peace 
and its future guarantees. (2) A universal association of nations to 
maintain inviolate the security of the highway of the seas for the common, 
unhindered use of all the nations of the world, and to prevent any war 
begun either contrary to treaty covenants or without warning and full 
submission of the cause to the opinion of the world—a virtual guarantee 
of territorial integrity and political independence. But I did not come 
here, let me repeat, to discuss a programme. I came only to avow a 
creed and to give expression to the confidence I feel that the world is 
even now upon the eve of a great consummation when some common 
force will be brought into existence which shall safeguard right as the 
first and most fundamental interest of all peoples and all Governments, 
when coercion shall be summoned, not to the service of political 
ambition or selfish hostility, but to the service of common order, 
common justice, and common ace. God grant that the dawn 
of that day of frank dealing and of settled peace, concord, and 
co-operation may be near at hand.” 
These are noble words, and express noble aspirations. But 
here, alas! President Wilson has forgotten the second lesson 
of history of which we spoke, the lesson of the Holy Alliance 
—the Alliance against which the Monroe Doctrine, the govern- 
ing principle of American foreign policy, was a protest. It 
js not too much to say that the Holy Alliance was originally 
based upon almost exactly the principles expressed by 
President Wilson. We are apt to think of that Alliance with 
prejudice, and to judge it by what it became, not by what it 
was intended to become. At the close of the Napoleonic Wars 
the Emperor Alexander, and a great many well-meaning 
people with him, felt that the world was weary of strife and 
destruction, and that the nations ought to combine together 
to prevent war in the future. Accordingly the Emperor 
invited all the Great Powers to join him in a pact, which 
was not merely political but religious. What was the history 
of that pact? In the first place, the only liberal Power in 
Europe--namely, Great Britain—was forced to oppose the 
Holy Alliance because it was obvious that it was becoming 
an engine of tyranny, both in the New World and the Old. 
It is clear that if nations make a solemn League to prevent 
war and enforce peace, the very first thing they must do is 
to guarantee each other's dominions. You cannot say you 
are going to put down war, and at the same time tolerate 
civil war. Thus a League against war and for peace must 
begin by guaranteeing the status quo. Spain was supported 
by the Holy Alliance, and therefore the Holy Alliance was 
bound, in theory at any rate, to help Spain to prevent her 
American colonies from breaking up the Spanish Empire. 
It was the same with the Italian dominions of the House of 
Austria. They could not be allowed to free themselves from 
the rule of the Hapsburgs. In a word, the Holy Alliance 
soon became an Alliance against liberty as well as against 
war. Metternich, with a diabolical wisdom, saw that this 
must be the effect of the Holy Alliance, and used it, though 
at first he was against it, not because he cared for peace, but 
because he wanted to secure, internally as well as externally, 
the ill-gotten Empire of Austria. 

It is not too much to say that the Holy Alliance, which 
President Monroe, with the aid of Canning, warned off the 
continent of America, though it bore upon it the insignia of 
the Prince of Peace, carried within itself the seeds of number- 
less wars. Yet so passionately do good men cling to the idea 
of peace that we see the historian President of the United 
States ignoring facts which he must know so well, and im- 
ploring the world to form a new Holy Alliance—which must 
produce results similar to those of the old Holy Alliance, 
unless, which we know not to be the case, human nature has 
fundamentally altered in the last hundred years. The truth 
18, national independence and the right of each State to 
live its own life, and to establish liberty, justice, and self- 
government within its own borders, can only be secured by 
preparation for war. The possibility of war is the price we 
pay for national independence, and it is not too high a price. 
That is one side of the problem of “ enforcing peace.” 
Another was put by Bismarck when he shrewdly said: “ To 
make international decisions enforceable by third parties 
would mean to make the casus belli permanent among nations.” 
The notion of some vague international police force which 
shall ensure our liberties is a dream. The subtlest, most per- 
sistent, and most aggressive of the Powers supplying and 
controlling that police force would master it in secret, and then 
become the overlords of the world. The history of the present 
war has shown one terrible fact. Unprepared nations are 
now at a far greater disadvantage than they used to be. 
It is not too much to say that if any one nation which was 


a member of the League of Peace were to carry on a clandestine 
manufacture of great guns and high explosives, nothing could 
stop its domination of mankind. The Power which pos- 
sessed itself of these instruments of destruction, while those 
they intended to subdue were without such provision, could 
not be resisted. 

Before we leave the subject of the new Holy Alliance with 
which the safety and happiness of the world is threatened— 
for, disagreeable as it is to say so, that is the plain fact—we 
will print the text of the Holy Alliance promulgated is 
September, 1815. It runs as follows :— 


“In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity. 

Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, and the 
Emperor of Russia having in consequence of the great events which have 
marked the course of the three last years in Europe, and especially of the 
blessings which it has pleased Divine Providence to shower down upon 
those States which place their confidence and their hope in it alone, 
acquired the intimate conviction of the necessity of settling the steps te 
be observed by the Powers in their reciprocal relations upon the sublime 
truths which the Holy Religion of our Saviour teaches : 

They solemnly declare that the present Act has no other object thaa 
to publish, in the face of the whole world, their fixed resolution, both ia 
the administration of their respective States and in their political 
relations with every other Government, to take for their sole guide the 
precepts of that Holy Religion, namely, the precepts of Justice, Christiaa 
Charity, and Peace, which, far from being apglisabls only to private 
concerns, must have an immediate influence on the councils of princes, 
and guide all their steps as being the only means of consolidating humaa 
institutions and remedying their imperfections. In consequence their 
Majesties have agreed to the following Articles :— 

Article 1. Conformably to the words of the Holy Scriptures, which 
command all men to consider each other as brethren, the Three 
Contracting Monarchs will remain united by the bonds of a true and 
indissoluble fraternity, and considering each other as fellow countrymen 
they will, on all occasions and in all places, lend each other aitl 
and assistance, and, regarding themselves towards their subjects and 
armies as fathers of families, they will lead them, in the same spirit of 
—— with which they are animated, to protect Religion, Peace, 
and Justice, 

Article 2. In consequence the sole principle of force, whether between 
the said Governments or between their Subjects, shall be that of doi 
each other reciprocal service, and of testifying by unalterable good wi 
the mutual affection with which they ought to be animated, to consider 
themselves all as members of one and the same Christian nation: the 
three allied Princes looking on themselves as merely delegated by 
Providence to govern three branches of the one family, namely, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, thus confessing that the Christian world, of whick 
they and their people form a part, has in reality no other Sovereiga 
than Him to whom alone power really belongs, because in Him alone 
are found all the treasures of love, science, and infinite wisdom, that 
is to say, God, our Divine Saviour, the Word of the Most High, the 
Word of Life. Their Majesties consequently recommend to their 
people, with the most tender solicitude, as the sole means of enjoying 
that Peace which arises from a good conscience, and which alone ie 
durable, to strengthen themselves every day more and more in the 
principles and exercise of the duties which the Divine Saviour hae 
taught to mankind. 

Article 3. All the Powers who shall choose solemnly to avow the 
sacred principles which have dictated the present Act, and shall 
acknowledge how important it is for the happiness of nations, too long 
agitated, that these truths should henceforth exercise over the destinice 
of mankind all the influence which belongs to them, will be received 
with equal ardour and affection into this Holy Alliance.” 


When we read such words as these, and think of the results af 
the Holy Alliance, how can wo resist adapting the phrase of 
Mme. Roland: “ Oh Peace, what crimes are committed in thy 
name!” ? Atthis moment “ Peace” is in danger of becoming 
the most ill-ominous, the most threatening word in the humaa 
vocabulary. If no protest is made by those who want a true 
and not a false peace, its misuse may lure mankind inte 
forfeiting all that makes life worth living for free men—liberty, 
justice, and independence. 





THE COMMUNION OF NATIONS. 


HE visit of the French Professors to the English Univer 
sities, to be followed later, we note with pleasure, by 

a flying visit to Scotland, is an excellent step towarde 
promoting that closer communion with our Allies which 
all Englishmen, and we feel sure also all Frenchmen, are 
eager to realize. An intellectual entente is a far firmer 
basis for permanent friendship than even a commerciaé 
entente. It is quite possible for people to trade with one 
another without creating any ties of mutual friendship, 
as Germany is now proving to the world; but whero am 
intellectual sympathy exists, there mutual hostility can with 
difficulty take root. There is happily a peculiar appropriate- 
ness in the visit of French Professors to Oxford and Cambridge, 
for our two histeric English Universities have always leaned 
rather to the Latin spirit, with its love for the humanities, tham 
to the Prussian spirit, with its worship of material forces. As 
the present crisis a visit to Oxford and Cambridge is specially 
illuminating, for in both Universities our French visitors will 





see how the Colleges have been emptied of their young men 
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to help to swell the ranks of the Army, and how College 
courts and gardens are now filled with wounded soldiers. 

This visit represents one among many wisely planned efforts 
for making the institutions and the deeds of Great Britain 
better known to our Allies. It is greatly to be hoped that 
the process so well begun under the pressure of war may 
be continued in time of peace. There are two main barriers 
to that communion among nations which is perhaps the best 
prophylaxis that we can hope to discover against the dangers 
of war. These barricrs are the question of distance and the 
question of language. Distance has been to a large extent 
overcome by steam and petrol. The barrier of language is less 
easy to remove, but it can be lowered. One of the necessary 
difficulties in learning foreign languages arises from the tradi- 
tional spelling which we and some other peoples have inherited. 
To change our present English spelling would involve such an 
enormous break with historic traditions that the task may be 
dismissed as hopeless. It is, however, possible to teach 
foreigners the correct pronunciation ef English without 
making any change in the spelling of our language for ordinary 
purposes of literature. What is needed is a scientific or quasi- 
scientific alphabet for purely educational purposes. 

An effort to produce an alphabet of this charact¢r was made 
about thirty years ago by a society which had its origin in 
Paris and took to itself the name of the Association Inter- 
nationale Phonétique. The alphabet designed by this Asso- 
ciation is already employed in several English schools for 
teaching French pronunciation, and is even employed in one 
or two schools in India for teaching English pronunciation. 
Unfortunately this alphabet is excessively elaborate, and 
involves such drastic changes from the ordinary usages of the 
two languages that the passage from the phonetic script to the 
ordinary script is made needlessly difficult. Another scientific 
alphabet to which great authority is rightly attached is the 
alphabet employed in the Oxford Dictionary ; but this, again, 
is excessively elaborate and indicates refinements of sound 
which the average ear cannot detect. It ought to be possible 
to devise for practical use in schools an alphabet giving a 
sufficiently close approximation to the correct pronunciation 
of both English and French, while still preserving to a very 
considerable extent the present usages in both languages. 
Stress is laid on English and French because these two languages, 
which undoubtedly are the most important languages in the 
world, also happen to be the worst spelt. German, Italian, 
and Spanish are all approximately phonctic. But though 
English and French have most to gain by the introduction of 
a practical yet scientific system for teaching pronunciation, 
the importance of the matter does not end with their require- 
ments. Since the war began the attention of English people 
has frequently been directed to the importance of the study of 
Russian; but for most English people the difficulty of 
learning Russian is immensely increased by the unfamiliar 
alphabet which Russia still preserves. Provided a good 
practical alphabet were invented for Anglo-French usages, it 
could with a little expansion be adapted so as to serve for 
the transliteration of Russian. 

When we look beyond Europe, we see that the case for a 
scientific alphabet for educational purposes is immensely 
strengthened. The number of separate languages spoken 
within the British Empire certainly amounts to well over a 
hundred. Most of these are represented by strange Oriental 
scripts having no relation to the Roman type, which has 
established itself as a standard for European languages, and 
having in many cases no relation to one another. One of the 
greatest educational needs of the Indian Empire is a con- 
venient system for transliterating Indian languages. Attempts 
to devise such a system have been made from time to time. 
Professor Monier Williams in his Sanskrit dictionary used 
Roman or Romanized characters for the transliteration of 
Sanskrit words, and strongly pressed the importance of an 
official Roman alphabet for Indian use. In 1894 a very im- 
portant Congress of Orientalists held at Geneva adopted a 
system of transliteration for Oriental languages which has 
since been known as the Geneva script, and is very widely 
used by Oriental scholars. Another scheme of transliteration, 
due to Sir William Hunter, has been formally sanctioned by 
the Indian Government for the transliteration of Indian 
woper names and Indian words; but unfortunately the 
ented system is apt to mislead the average English 
reader. For example, “ b-a-d” in the Hunterian system is 
intended to be pronounced as “ b-u-d” in ordinary English 
usage. In practice, the Hunterian system has only been 
partially applied in India, and admittedly Coes not mect all 
the needs of the case. English missionaries like the Rev. 
J. Knowles have worked hard to devise a more comprehensive 





—— 
scheme, and the results of their labours could perfectly wel] 
be embodied in such a scientific alphabet as we have been 
postulating. 

The question arises whether it is not eye at once to 
take steps to draw up an alphabet to be based primarily on 
Anglo-French usages, with power of expansion to meet the 
needs of other languages, and especially of Russian and 
of the great groups of Indian languages. The importance of 
this proposal is not limited to the international considerations 
dealt with above. One of the worst results of the Wide 
difference between our traditional spelling and our actual 
pronunciation is the difficulty of teaching children in thg 
uneducated classes an educated pronunciation. There jg 
consequently ever going on a rapid degradation of speech 
sounds. No one, of course, wants to universalize any artificial 
or pedantic pronunciation ; but there is all the difference in the 
world between the clear pronunciation of a good reader or 
good public speaker and the slovenly pronunciation of g 
Cockney ’bus-driver, or, again, of the lisping, vowel-clipping idlg 
rich. With the aid of such an alphabet as we are asking for. it 
would be possible to make the teaching of good pronunciation 
an essential part of the curriculum in every elementary school, 
The superficial objection that there is no absolute standard 
of pronunciation falls to the ground directly it is examined 
in detail. No doubt educated people differ in their pronuncia- 
tion of certain words. For example, some people pronounce 
“ when ” as if it were written “ wen,” and others as if it wera 
written “hwen.” Again, Scotsmen proriounce the “r” 
more clearly than Englishmen generally do. But these 
differences cover a comparatively narrow range of words, 
They can be allowed for, and treated as optional. There 
remains the vast mass of sounds in the English language upon 
which all well-educated English people agree, and these can 
be taught authoritatively in the schools. It is far more 
important for a child’s future career in life that it should learn 
to speak correctly than to spell correctly. 

The proposal here indicated has, we understand, been 
sympathetically discussed at both Universities and by other 
educational authorities, and has received the general approval 
of many distinguished literary men. We see no reason why 
positive action should not now be taken. It is clearly a 
matter on which the intervention of the Government is 
necessary, for without Governmental authority it would be 
impossible to secure that universal acceptance which is abso- 
lutely essential to any general scheme of transliteration. 
Probably the best method of procedure would be the appoint- 
ment of a small Commission of men prominent in education 
or in literature, who would approach the subject from a broad 
rather than from a pedantic point of view. If such a Com- 
mission were appointed by our own Government, there is little 
doubt that the French Government would be willing to 
appoint a similar Commission. It is of the utmost importance 
that the two countries should combine their efforts so as to 
produce a single scheme, primarily designed for Anglo-French 
usage, but capable of expansion to meet the need of a good 
system of transliteration for Russian and for the multitudinous 
languages of India. Looking at the matter purely with 
English eyes, we may confidently assert that the existence 
of such an alphabet would help immensely to extend the 
influence of the English language throughout the world. 

We do not forget that at least half the speakers of the 
English tongue, men of our blood though not of our house- 
hold, live in America. American scholars should be asked 
to lend us their aid, for they are quite as deeply concerned as 
we are, to teach men and women quickly and soundly how to 
frame their lips to the language of Shakespeare and of Lincoln 








A SCHOLAR’S LETTERS FROM THE FRONT. 
OT once but many times in reading the letters of young men 
who have lost their lives “for England’s sake” we have 
felt that such deaths as theirs have a splendour which really survives 
the forms of death. Never before has the youth of the world been 
brought into such an intimate relation with Death and thoughts of 
Death ; and it is wonderful to recognize how happily and calmly 
boys, who in ordinary circumstances would have been only on the 
threshold of their careers, face the great Fear. They reason wita 
themselves, but they would scorn to parley with Death. What 
could one imagine more harrowing in the abstract than the early 
death by violence of a youth endowed with great brains, who has 
acquired a store of learning and scholarship, and who shows taste, 
humour, and enthusiasm in everything ho says and does ? The 
waste of such a death! And yet if one thinks again and furt her, 
it is seen that the record such men leave behind in their exampls 
and memory is really more inspiring than that of ordinary souls, 
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and that to that extent their death is the better worth while. If 
the scholar-soldier has written letters telling us of his thoughts and 
motives in the time of great stress, he leaves something truly precious. 
He helps others to sce that ceath is, after all, a poor and impotent 
assailant of man’s spirit. The ordinary man was just as great a 
hero, but he had not the lyric note to touch the hearts and nerve 
the bodies of the others who follow. A boy fresh from Oxford or 
Cambridge who has not thought of soldicring asa career, but suddenly 
finds himself amid the clash of arms in this war, has a better chance 
than the professional soldier of seeing with the eyes of enthusiasm. 
Not, of course, that the professional soldicr is not an enthusiast ; 
for no professio 1 to-day is more industrious and more conscientious 
than that of the Army. But the amateur, temporarily introduced 
into the profession, comes with a freshness of perception that is 
denied to most men who are viewing familiar things. 

The letters of Mr. A. D. Gillespie, who was killed in Flanders last 
year (Smith, Elder, and Co., 5s. net), are the letters of a scholar, 





about friends at home were conveyed in the unsentimental shape of 
requesting that So-and-so should be told that the writer of the 
letter had been “ asking” for him. 

One might continue to illustrate the character of the writer of 
these letters from chance incidents and informing phrases, It ia 
no great exazgeration to say that you can see the character of the 
man pretty clearly if you do no more than take account of the 
two following remarks. First, of a pacificist: “ Hetells you that 
‘man should not add unnecessarily to the suffering of man’; when 
he has learnt not to do it in his daily life, he may be able to refrain 
from doing it in war, but not till then.” Then of irony: “ Read 
Mr. Balfour's letters whenever you sco them in the papers; they 
are very good and full of the most delightful irony, which is refresh- 
ing among so much bluster and indignation.” But on the whole 
we shall do the writer better justice by quoting some passayes 





and, morcover, of a man of imagination, as he proved by his | 


Lrilliant suggestion that “No Man’s Land” between the trenches 
should be turned into a great memorial road—a Via Sacra. 
Dut they are more than that; they give us a picture of 
bravery and loyalty noticeably derived from and supported 
by the affections of his home life. These are not the only 
letters we have read from the front which have made us feel 
that bravery is generally associated with the tenderness that is not 
ashamed to express itself. We undertake to say that the shirker, 
the disloyal man, is not typically the man who owes most to his 
He is calleus except of his own feelings. He 
He is not brave 


family training. 
regards gentle thoughts and words as a weakness. 
enough to profess an emotion. The gallant lad who gives most 


readily is he who has most to lose. So it was with Douglas Gillespie. 

The confidence and affection between him and his family were the 
foundation of his nobility, though this was also graced with learning, 
The book is a memorial to two brothers, for T. C. Gillespie was also 
killed in Flanders last year. But the letters all como from the 
scholar brother. A. D. Cillespie won the most important classical 
prizes at Winchester, and was one of the most distinguished men 
of his generation at New College. Even before war was declared 
he applied for a commission. His manner of doing this was charac- 
teristic both in its fine impulsiveness and its completo understanding 
of his parents. ‘ There was no time to consult you and Mother 
first,” he writes to his father, “‘ but I felt sure that, if the want 
comes, you would wish me to do anything that lay in my power 
to help.” Similarly when he received orders to go to the front the 
understanding was perfect. He writes from the train to his mother, 
not having scen his family before starting :— 

“T only heard the news at 10 o'clock, and I thought I would not, wire 
to you, for you would rot have hed time to see me here; and neither 
yeu nor I would have liked to say good-bye on Newcastle or Darlington 
platform, or even to-night in London. For no onc likes saying good-bye, 
and you and Daddy know how much I think, and shall always think, of 
you without my saying it. As I told you when I was home, it somchow 
does not seem to matter much whether you are actually in the room with 
mec or not, for I feel that we are never very far away from one another.” 

Several times he writes of his happiness at the front, and if he 
refers to unhappiness it is only to say that he is unhappy at the 
thought that others should be unhappy about him. An army 
with a moral like his would be unconquerable. Are not the follow- 
ing words a splendid sentiment? “ When a man is fighting for 
his country in a war like this, the news is always good if his spirit 
does not fail, and that I hope will never happen to your son.” He 
saw with vivid clearness from the first what seems to be hiddon 
from some distinguished neutral observers. ‘“ We are just at the 
beginning of the struggle,” he wrote in October, 1914, “ and every 
hour we should remind ourselves that it is a great privilege to save 
the traditions of all the centuries behind us. It’s a grand oppor- 
tunity, and if we fail we shall curso ourselves in bitterness every 
year that we live, and our children will despise our memory.” But 
a “too vast orb” of Fate did not weigh him down to a state 
of lifeless preoccupation. He enjoyed every moment that can 
reasonably be said to have been capable of yielding enjoyment. 
“This life dees interest me,” he says; “I could just stand all day 
watching the different faces come and go.” In monotonous hours 
of Waiting in the trenches he read Dante, Walter Scott, Tolstoy, 
Dostoievsky, and we suppose a good deal of English poetry, which 
he frequently quotes. He praizcd, in particular, the sustaining 
power of Clough. His taste was wide. Once he mentions that he 
has read a novel by H. 8. Merriman. The texture was thin, but 
still it was a rattling good story, and there was a great deal to be 
Baid for a good story on any terms. But he could always turn from 
literature to his letters from home and re-read them again and 

again. For some timo he was acting as censor of soldiers’ letters, 
and he delighted in the conventional phrases which occurred in 
them all in an idontical form. ‘he most aflectionate thoughts 











fully. Take the following, for instance, in which he proceeds 
from the description of a familiar humdrum scene to express the 
meaning of it ail in words which combine beauty with simplicity : 
“T get so used to the landscape that it’s difficult to describe it; w 
look across a mile of ploughed fields to the spires and tall chimney 
the town. There are ditches and pollard willows and tall poplars, ar 
the telephone wires to Brigade Headquarters and the different batteri 
run everywhere, on their black and white poles, end strung from tree t 
tree. For the guns are cll round about, planted in orchards, or hedeea, 
or behind sheds, where no one will see tho flashes. It’s very dil 
to see them even as you pass, and must be twenty times harder from 
the air. No one knows how many there are, for they come and depart 
like woodcocks in the night. But t 
the smaller shells make a noise like a loose ston¢ 
a3 they go through the air, but the bigger ones are more like a train in 
the distance. The men call every German shell a Jack Johnson, but as 
yet I have had no experience of the real ison, the hoavy 
howitzer shell of sixty pounds or more which 
Aisne. In fact, none of us who come out now 
know what those autumn and winter mon re like, when we were 
always fighting against heavy odds, both in men and guns; and there 
are few enough left to tell; but it is those men and their traditions 
who have really won at Neuve Chapelle, and will win again in these 
coming months. When I seo these long lists of names, I like to think 
that they are more recruits for the greatest army of ail, which is worth 
far more to the men still fighting here, than any reinforcements in flesh 
and blood; an army which is above all the chances of war, and never 
comes up too late,” 








re is always some firing going on; 


» sliding down a seree 











very day on the 





» spring wiil over 





The following account of listening to a nightingalo from the trenches 
seems to us very moving es wel! as beautiful and simple-—the 
thoughts of Keats in prose with the terrible personal application 
of the recent loss of a brother :— 


“Presently a misty moon camo up, and a nightingale began to sing. 
I have only heard him onco before in the day-time, near Farly Mount, 
at Winchester; but, of course, I knew him at once, and it was strange 
to stand there and listen, for the song seemed to come all the more 
sweetly and clearly in the quiet intervals between the bursts of firing. 
There was something infinitely swect and sad aout it, as if the country- 
side were singing gently to iteclf, in tho midst of all our noise and con- 
fusion and muddy work; so that you felt the nightingale’s song waa 
the only real thing which would remain when all the rest was long past 
and forgotten. It is such an old song too, handed on from nightingale 
to nightingale through the summer nights of so many innumerable years. 
. . « Sol stood there, and thought of a!l the men and women who had 
listened to that song, just as for the first few weeks after Tom was 
killed I found myself thinking perpetually of all the men who had been 
killed in battle—Hector and Achilles and all the heroes of long ago, 
who were once so strong and active, and now are so quiet. Gradually 
the night wore on, until day began to break, and I could see clearly the 
daisics and buttercups in the long grass about my feet.” 


Finally, we must quote from the noble letter which the lad wrote 
before his last battle. He died leading his men :— 


“ Before long I think we shall be in the thick of it, for if we do attack, 
my company will be one of those in front, and I am likely to lead it; 
not because I have been specially chosen for that, but because someone 
must Jead, and I have been with the company longest. I have no 
forebodings, for I feel that so many of my friends will charge by my side, 
and if a man’s spirit may wander back at all, especially to the p'ases 
where he is needed most, then Tom himself will be here to help me, and 
give me courage and resource and that cool head which will be needed 
most of all to make the attack a success. For I know it is just as bad 
to run into danger uselessly as to hang back when we should be pushing 
on. It will be a great fight, and even when I[ think of you, | would 
not wish to be out of this. You remember Wordsworth's ‘ Happy 
Warrior’ : 

* Who if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad, for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover, and attired 

With sudden brightness like a man inspired.’ 
Well, I never could be all that a happy warrior should be, but it will 
please you to know that I am very happy, and whatever happens, you 
will remember that. Well, anything one writes at a time like this 
seems futile, because the tongue of man can’t say all that ho fecls— 
iut I thought I would send this scribble with my love to you and 
Mother.” 





THE HIGHER INDIFFERENCE. 
F¥\HERE is a sense in which we must all, in self-defence, 
cultivate indifference. Some indifference, both intc!lectual 
and emotional, is part of the necessary armour of the man whose 
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mind and whose sympathies have been systematically developed. 
We have all certain subjects upon which we dare not think We 
administer to ourselves the soporific of consciously induced in- 
difference whenever they present themselves before our eyes. 
Some men may be said never to enter the field of religious specula- 
tion except in a drugged condition. They dare not face the issues 
which such speculation raises. They seek indifference either in 
conventional orthodoxy or conventional scepticism, according to 
their temperament, age, or environment. Again, there are distant 
calls upon our sympathies whose sound we can deaden. We 
dare not squander our emotional fortune by attending to them. 
For instance, if our road leads past the gates of a lunatic asylum, 
most of us deliberately refuse to consider the subject of madness, 
or to seek a reason for its awful imposition upon a small percentage 
of humanity. We keep our tears for the suffering we see. Not 
a few persons deliberately cultivate indifference towards the 
sufferings of animals, declaring themselves incapable of bearing 
the realization of any more than the contemplation of man forces 
upon them. But all these indifferences, justifiable or not, have 
nothing to do with what we mean by the higher indifference. They 
are simply efforts to delimit the area over which we extend our 
thoughts and expend our pity. They come of a frank and not 
unreasonable attempt to shirk all the pain and mental confusion 
which duty does not command us to endure. 


But the higher indifference is no matter of narrowing areas. 
It is not an effort to avoid thinking, but an effort made by thinking 
to avoid pain. Doctors often attain to it. They cannot turn 
away even from such ills as they cannot cure and cannot effectually 
assuage. They are not, however, more unhappy than other men, 
neither are they more hard-hearted. There is, of course, a 
minority of case-hardened doctors who are very brutal, but they 
form an almost negligible minority. The good medical man 
dweills—it is his duty to dwell—upon every detail of the suffering 
before him, and he offers sympathy to the patient which is in no 
sense insincere, but which does not interfere with his sleep or his 
appetite, his enjoyment of life or his scheme of the universe. He 
will never speak cruelly, he will never perhaps even think hardly, 
of any single case that he attends. His indifference is neither 
callous nor careless, but it serves him as a complete protection all 
the while that he is under fire from the enemy’s guns. He induces 
it by will-power. In his endless fight with pain he could not afford 
to go unarmed. The riccchet blows to which ordinary sympathy 
would daily expose him would surely do him to death before his 
life-work was half finished. There are, it is true, a few doctor- 
saints—a negligible minority again—who never attain to any 
indifference. They wear themselves out early, having borne their 
neighbours’ ills till they sank bencath them. It is well that there 
are such, and well perhaps that there are few. 

It is not easy to analyse the calm which pervades the mind 
of the ordinary good doctor. It is a psychological secret. We 
have heard that people belonging to certain races can die at will. 
Perhaps those who attain to a painless condition without callous. 
ness have some analogous power. 

To attain to the higher indifference is the moral ambition of 
a great number of very good people who are not doctors. Philan- 
thropists, for instance, try, and usually succeed; but some of 
them in their efforts fall into that lower indifference which, while 
it protects the professional benefactor from distress, also impedes 
his efforts, and sometimes renders him useless altogether. Either 
he becomes an indulgent cynic whose influence is never very great 
or good, or else he becomes an academic correctionist, a lawgiver 
whose law remains a dead letter—murmuring ‘‘ Thou shalt not” 
over his office table, but little heeded by the accused persons who 
appear before his bar, and whom he is powerless to help or punish, 
being incapable of either sympathy or indignation. The watching 
of the human stream, running on for ever, has some extraordinary 
effect upon character. It produces a sort of vertigo, analogous 
to that produced by a whirl of gaiety. A man ought to live among 
his friends, and if society were what it should be his sympathies 
would be called out by them, and, so far as duty was concerned, 
by them alone. For the doctor to a slight extent, and the philan- 
thropist to a greater extent, this is impossible. They are brought 
into intimate connexion for a few hours, or perhaps weeks, with 
those whom they may never see again. They know all about them 
for a short time—and then know nothing and care nothing. The 
good ones among them seem to be the subjects of special moral 
and spiritual protection. They take no harm. 

Among the best strivers after indifference are the would-be stoics. 
Pride forbids them to be overcome by grief and pain, whether 
their own or another’s. They pretend to great strength of mind. 
They think by allowing no show of feeling to master all emotion. 
They make no harsh profession of indifference, They try to keep 





their minds on what they describe to themselves as “ plane” 
above distress and conflict. In reality they do but make a stron 
effort of concentration, and in the effort occasionally break dette 
altogether and injure themselves mentally. Nature will not hay 
us to be proud. If we take trouble simply, crying out in moderation 
and admitting our misery, she will console us by that remedy of 
time in which no one ever put any faith, but which does hea! 
nevertheless, most of those who are not too proud to give in. Time 
is the great anti-faith-cure doctor, whom all his patients distrusy 
but who fails seldom—though he does fail now and then—and ca, 
only at last prescribe death. 

Certain mystics have lived, and we suppose do live now, in a 
state of mind which might be described as indifference. Mystics 
of genius have made known their mental condition to the world, to 
its great gain. Among our ordinary acquaintance we often suspect 
& mystic tendency. We see, or we think we seo, those humbler 
men of the spirit who do not possess the gift of self-revelation. In 
the cool light of their serenity they stand apart from their fellows, 
Their place is not in the sun, but among the stars. They are not 
to be confounded with the optimists, for optimists are always 
touched with enthusiasm. It is this rather than their gaiety which 
gives them their dynamic force. The man who can be called an 
indifferent even of the highest type has no force—at best he has a 
sort of active resignation. To tell the truth, there is something 
irritating about the serenity of the latter-day mystic. Is it eimply 
the old Adam in us ordinary men which makes us feel this? The 
great mystics stand with the great poets above criticism, but all 
mystics, big and little, are in a sense refugees. They have fled 
before the terrors and puzzles of the actual. They have found a 
refuge, but they have chosen to live aloof from the waking world, 
and the waking world is uneasy in their presence. The refusal to 
suffer is not always an ignoble thing, but it is not so noble as 
endurance. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR.—I. 

{To THE EpiTor or THE “ SpecTATOR.”) 
Srr,—It has been represented to mo that it might be of interest to 
some of your readers, both in this country and in the United States, 
to learn something of the reminiscences of one who, for a short time, 
was a spectator of the stirring events which occurred in America fifty-two 
years ago. I may mention that I did not at the time keep any 
diary or notes of what I saw. I am, therefore, writing entirely from 
recollection. 

In 1864.I was twenty-three years of age, and a subaltern in the 
Royal Artillery. I had been employed on the Staff of Sir Henry Storks, 
the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. When, in May, 
1864, the islands were ceded to Greece, I returned to England. I 
was aware that in a few months Sir Henry Storks would be sent as 
Governor to Malta, and that I should be reappointed to serve on his 
Staff. I was very anxious to sce something of the war which was 
then proceeding in the United States, and, therefore, having obtained 
leave, I determined to occupy my time during the interval before 
proceeding to Malta by a visit to America, I was well awaro that it 
would not be easy to get to the front. At that time the relations 
between England and the United States were very strained. Although 
the sympathies of the mass of the people were on the side of the North, 
those of London society, which found expression in Parliament at that 
time to a much greater extent than would be the case at prevent, and 
which were strongly represented in the London Press, were very decidedly 
in favour of the Southerners. Moreover, the ‘Trent’ affair, which at 
one time threatened to lead to war, the depredations caused by the 
‘ Alabama’ and other ships which had issued from British ports, and 
the fact that English blockade runners were active in supplying arms 
and ammunition to the Southerners, caused great irritation in the United 
States. I was also aware that considerable reluctance was shown 
by the American military authorities to allow foreign officers to g0 
to the front. As a matter of fact, when I eventually got to the lines 
before Petersburg, only ono foreign officer besides myself was present. 
He was a French Colonel of Engineers, who was a good deal older than 
myself, and gave me some very good advice. After I had seen some: 
thing of the Northern Army, I should rather have liked to visit 
the other eide; but my more experienced French comrade very wisely 
pointed out to me that by doing so I should place myself in a very 
awkward position, as I should, without doubt, be asked questions— 
to which it would be my duty not to reply—about what I had seen on 
the Federal side. I therefore abandoned the idea. I was furnished 
with a letter of introduction from the Foreign Office to Lord Lyon*, 
who then represented Great Britain at Washington. But I relied less 
on this than on my family connexion with America. My cousi, 
Mr. Thomas Baring, who was then the head of Barings’ frm and & 
strong Conservative, had vigorously defended the cause of the North 
in Parliament, and had deprecated what he considered the excessive 
sympathy shown for the Southern cause. My anticipations prov 
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correct. It was his recommendation, far more than official help, that 
enabled mo eventually to realize my wishes 

I arrived in New York early in June. At that time I do not doubt 
that the leading civil and military authorities of the United States 
were aware that the South, after a very gallant defence, were approaching 
exhaustion, and that the end was not far off. But for all that, to the 
genoral public affairs from the Federal point of view looked very black. 
The Northern Army had incurred several defeats. The credit of the 
United States Government was greatly depreciated. Shortly after my 
arrival in New York I cashed a cheque on London for which, if I 
romember rightly, I received at the rato of thirteon paper dollars 
(grconbacks) for a sovereign. General Early’s raid had recently taken 
lace. The bridge over Gunpowder Creek, on the line between 
Washington and Now York, had been blown up, and, although com- 
munications had been reopened, passengers were obliged to cross in 
boats. When I arrived in Washington, the dead were being buried 
within five miles of the Capitol. 

Young and inexperienced in politics as I then was, I had not been 
long in New York before I came to the conclusion that all the knowledge 
I had derived from the London Press of the actual state of affaira in 
America had to be swept aside. It is, I think, impossible to speak in 
terms of too high admiration of the sturdy determination and patriotism 
then shown by the Northerners, and more especially by all the 
commercial community of New York. Trade was greatly depressed. 
Men who before the war had beon making their thousands a year were 
now content to make a few hundreds. Thero was, of course, a good 
deal of distress, and much disappointment at the defeats which had 
been incurred, but there was not the smallest sign of flinching. Every 
class of the community appeared thoroughly determined to fight on 
until victory had been secured for the great cause of preserving the 
Union. No very accurate information was really obtainable as to what 
was going on at the front. Newspaper correspondents wore not allowed 
to accompany tho armies in the field, and although letters purporting 
to be from the front appeared in the newspapers, I was given to under- 
stand that a good many of them were really written in the editorial 
offices of New York, Philadelphia, and other cities. 

Much to my annoyance, I was kept for some considerable time at 
Washington whilst a correspondence was going on as to whether I was 
to be allowed to go to the front or not. Thus, a good deal of the very 
limited time at my disposal was wasted. Eventually, however, a pags 
was given to me, and I went down in a steamer to the James River. 

At that time, General Grant was in command of all the armies, but 
tho actual operations before Petersburg were conducted by General 
Meade. The first object that mot the eye of tho soldiers who were 
attacking Potersburg when they landed at the base on the James River 
could not have been particularly encouraging to a recruit. It was a 
huge advertisement stating, in language of which I do not remember 
the precise terms, something to this effect, that a certain firm would 
“embalm bodies at very reasonable prices and send them to any part 
of the United States.” 

When I got to the lines beforo Petersburg, which were a few miles 
distant from the base, I was handed over to the care of General Hunt, 
a fine old veteran, who was incommand of theartillery. Nobody could 
have been kinder than he was to me, and the same may bo said of the 
officers of the Staff with whom I lived—Colonels Lynam, Duane, and 
others—all as gallant fellows as ever lived, and very competent officers. 
I fear few, if any, of them aro now alive. So far as I was concerned, 
their great preoccupation appeared to be to see that I should run no 
unnecessary risks. On this account, and not in the least because there 
was anything to conceal, General Hunt was rather indisposed to letting 
me visit the trenches; but on my pointing out to him how cruel it 
would be not to allow me to see something of what was going on, he 
very kindly met my wishes. But he insisted on my wearing a blue 
American cap instead of my English artillery forage-cap, which had a 
broad bright gold band round it, and which, besides being a singularly 
unsuitable head-dress to wear during the heat of a Virginian summer, 
afforded a good mark for the enemy’s riflemen. I give another instance 
of their kind behaviour towards myself. Thore was one spot in the 
zigzags leading to the trenches where for about fifty yards the mud 
was very deep. In order to avoid wading through it, parties going down 
to the front used to jump to the top of the parapet, then run along for 
fifty yards and jump down again into the trench. The Confederates 
were aware of this, and had eome marksmen stationed at a distance 
of some four or five hundred yards to watch the point. Whenever I 
went down, I used to find a number of men collected, all laughing and 
talking as to who should go first, as, of course, these were most exposed 
to risk. One thing was absolutely insisted upon—namely, that I 
thould not be allowed to go first. So I and others waited until some 
two or three bold spirits jumped up and ran along the bink, and then 
we scuttled along as hard as we could after them. I nevor saw any one 
thot at this spot, but it was a marvel to me how they escaped, for the 
bullets camo whizzing along pretty freely. 

Most of the officers with whom I lived were strong partisans of 
McClellan, in whom, in spite of his failure as a commander, they still 
maintained the most absolute confidence. I arrived very shortly 
after the end of what was called the battle of the Wilderness, which 
was, in fact, a series of battles lasting for, I think, about seventeen 





days. Grant's first idoa was to attempt to reach Richmond, which 





was the Confederate capital, by marching up the left bank of the James 
River. The country was singularly adapted for defence. It was 
marshy and thickly wooded. The Confederates, therefore, made 
entrenchments furnished with parapets of logs and cleared a space 
in front of them. Frontal attacks were made, and the result was that 
the loss of life was appalling. When one line of entrenchments had 
been carried the Southerners fell back to another line a milo or two 
in the rear, and the same thing was repeated over and ovor again. 
At the last engagement, which happened on the banks of the South 
Anna River, I was told that the Northerners lost some sixteen thousand 
men against only six hundred of the Southerners, and this, it must be 
remembered, was in the days of muzzlo-loaders. If there had beon 
breech-loaders and machine guns, as at present, the loss of life would 
have been even greater. General Humphroys, who was the Chief of 
the Staff, and who was a very quict, unassuming man, not by any 
means inclined to exaggerate, told me at the time that, although he 
had not yet received full returns, he believed that in those seventeen 
days tho loss in killed and wounded on his side could not have been less 
than seventy thousand. Finally, Grant had to abandon these frontal 
attacks, and generally the march to Richmond by the left bank of 
the James River. In spite of the magnificent courage of the troops, 
it was obvious that success in this direction was impossible.—I am, 
Sir, &o., Czgomenr. 
(To be continued.) 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS, 
[To Tas Eprror oF Tus “ SPEcTaToR.”} 
Srr,—The Volunteers have been organized as follows. The Central 
Association superintends and administers the whole force; it has 
two branches—viz., the administrative and the military. The adminis- 
trative branch deals with finance, regulations regarding clothing, equip- 
ment, the rules regarding discipline, interior economy, instruction, 
and inspection. It is represented in each county by a county Com- 
mittee, usually presided over by the Lieutenant of the county, or in 
county boroughs by the Lord Mayor. In various places in countics, 
as local conditions dictate, there are local Committees which collect 
funds for local units, assist in their recruiting, and generally encourage 
the Volunteer movement in their neighbourhood; they work in con- 
nexion with the county Committee in some matters. The military 
branch of the Central Association is represented in counties by the 
county Commandant, who is responsible for military efficiency, carrying 
out approved rules and regulations. He is also entrusted with the 
inspection of county units and is assisted by a Staff. ll military 
bodies in counties aro subordinate to the county Commandant, In 
each county the infantry is divided into battalions of four companies, 
the motor corps into squadrons, and the engineers and signallers into 
companies. In some places it has been found necessary to combine 
two or more battalions into a regiment. Where this has been done 
a regimental Commandant and Staff have been formed, Althoug) 
there are some regiments and battalions concentrated at certain head- 
quarters, in the majority of cases battalions have their headquarters 
at one place, with perhaps one or two companies, while the other com 
panies are somewhere else in the neighbourhood. Thus the force is 
mostly spread over the country in units of a company, or whero the 
district is sparsely populated,in platoons. Arrangements are, however, 
made for all the companies of a battalion and the platoons of a company 
to concentrate at their respective headquarters without undus delay. 
Signal companies have been and are being organized to facilitate con- 
centration and assist combined work after concentration, and a signal 
training depot has been organized in London to train officers and men 
on much the same lines as those of Army signal companies. Ficid 
and electric light engineer companies have been similarly organized, as 
also have motor squadrons and scouts, Naturally the great difficulty 
was in procuring officers, to get which an instruction class was organized 
on the lines of the 0.T.C. This class consists of a complete course of 
study under efficient instructors or an examination after a course 
of home study. Certificates are granted after passing the required 
examinations, which are held periodically. These classes have turned 
out many good officers, and are spreading military education throughout 
the Volunteer Force. The new rules do not recognize county Com- 
mandants or their Staff, but this is, I believe, being remedied. Regimental 
Commandants are not, as far as I know, recognized where they exist. 
The rules only recognize infantry battalions, and their officering is based 
on infantry organization. Motor corps, signalling and engineer com- 
panies, and signal corps training depot are quite different from infantry, 
and require more officers in proportion to men. These auxiliary service* 
have been ignored, as has also the most important service of instruction 
classes. The problem of inspection has not been dealt with inregard to 
them, for although county Commandants are permitted to inspect the 
corps in their own counties, a higher inspection is necessary to secure uni- 
formity of training and administration as well as discipline, and to 
encourage the Volunteer movement generally. No Staff for county or 
regimental Commandantshas been sanctioned. _ It will be readily seen that 
this great organization has not been got into order without much trouble 
and expense. It is the least that can be retained without the value of 
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the Volunteers as a defence force greatly depreciating, if not wasting 
away. Of all its branches I fail to see any one that can be spared. 
Perhaps the local Committces are of the greatest importance, because 
if local interest is not kept up there will be no Volunteers in a very 
short time. When corps are not up to the strength laid down by the 
War Office, they should be provisionally accepted on the recommenda- 
tion of the Lieutenant of the county for a certain time, and if they 
don’t come up to strength by then, the provisional acceptance of their 
services should be cancelled. They are now, from the administration. 
of continued official cold douches, at their lowest st rength.—I am, 
Sir, &c., O’Moore Creacn. 

[Sir O’ Moore Creagh has every cause to be proud of the organization 
which, as military representative, he has done so much to build up. 
He is, we are sure, right in suggesting that the auxiliary services should 
not be broken up and only infantry units recognized. Some of the very 
best work done by the Volunteers is done by the auxiliary services. 
We are most strongly with him in what he says as to the small units, 
By all means let us use the provisional acceptance of small units as an 
jnstrument for building up the numbers of the Volunteers.—Ep. 
Sypectator.} 





DR. WHITE OF PHILADELPHIA. 

{To Tne Epiror oF THR “ SprcTaTor.”} 
Srr,—A great American surgeon, James William White, the Philadel- 
phian, died on April 24th last in his house on the old Rittenhouse 
Square. He was a great teacher, a great consoler, a great fighter too, 
and a great athlete. He was known to every one in Philadelphia; to 
poor students at the University, to the innermost of Philadelphia 
society, to the frequenters of the clubs. Like Darwin or Galton, he began 
his active life with a voyage of natural history discovery, sailing with the 
famous Agassiz, when twenty-one years old, on the Hassler expedition 
which left Boston in December, 1871, and called at the West India 
Islands, Patagonia, &c., ending up in August, 1872, at San Francisco. 
lie retained all his life the broadened view which his adventures 
gave him, together with the physical strength that helped him see 
them through. 

He had an iron constitution and high spirits. On one occasion he 
swam from Newport to Narragansett Pier, a distance of ten miles, in 
five hours forty minutes. He was the last man in Philadelphia to fight 
a ducl with pistols, being narrowly missed by his opponent, whom he 
could well have thrashed for an insulting remark had he not refused to 
take advantage of his strength. He was surgeon, ranking as Lieutenant, 
of the City Troop, a corps délite of Philadelphia’s young men. In his 
maturer years he found an cutlet for his energies in climbing, belonging 
to the older school of “‘ mountaineers” and occupying in it an honourable 
placo. <A belicf in outdoor oxercise was with him a second nature, and 
this, combined with great sanity of outlook and a due appreciation of 
the secondary place of athletics in any proper scheme of life, gave him a 
unique position in the world of academic sport. At a time when well- 
meaning but misguided criticism of the game of football showed a 
tendency to sweep certain elements of the American public into the 
position of extremists his judgment was instrumental in guiding the 
movement inte saner channels. It is even said that he was summoned 
by telegraph one day to the White House to give the President “ a line” 
in things athletic. Certain it was that he believed in athletics so long 
as they embcdied the ideal of sport ; and he served his University as an 
honorary adviser in all those questions which arise in connexion with 
“the games ” in an age which tended to professionalize every branch of 
its activities. Cambridge men in this respect will see in him a kind of 
American “ Ben” Latham. 

As with other strong characters, the ordinary person allowed himself 
to be too casily mesmerized by the vigour of his personality, forgetting 
the unremitting intellectual labour and the solid output of his work, 
with which he never allowed a lucrative and engrossing private practice 
to interfere. A friendship with Lister, whom he first met in the “sixties,” 
ranked him early as a pioneer of antiseptic surgery. As a resident 
physician of the Philadelphia Hospital, and teacher, professor, and later 
trustee at the University, as well as adviser to the civic authorities, he 
was provided with a school upon which he could impress his views and 
which he could inspire with his ideals. As an author he treated alike 
the specific point of surgery, as can be seen from his tract upon Dislo- 
cation of the Tendon of the Long Head of the Biceps Muscle, as well as 
the mere discursive subject: The Supposed Curative Effects of Opera- 
tions per se was the title of another of his books. He acted too as 
editor, not only editor in name, of more than one epitome of surgery. 

He was always at home in London. He liked its lifo, and enjoyed 
with the quick perceptions of an educated American the interests and 
friendships which it offered. Characteristically, while cnjoying the 
hospitality of the Reform Club, he never failed to spend at the large 
windows overlooking Pall Mall an idle moment or two snatched from the 
ceascless activity of his London visits. Was there something symbolical 
in this of a periodical craving in his professional and intellectual work to 
stand as it were aloof for a few moments from the crowd to which he 
ministered er leetured before rushing out to mix with it again? Such 
questions are always suggested by lives that draw their motor-power 
from ceaseless overwork. 

He was over in Europe just before the war broke out, and on his 
return he embodied in a pamphlet, afterwards expanded into a much 








fuller work, A Tezxt-Book for Americans, his idcas as to the origin of 
the war and the ideal attitude of Americans towards it. This was 
followed by another book, Germany and Democracy, which has made 
perhaps a more successful appeal in England, and this again by article 
after article taking up every phase of the war, every argument of the 
pro-Germans, as well as every move of the United States Administration, 
Neither Americans nor Englishmen can quite understand the full 
meaning of his action through these months. To his own countrymen, 
even those of them most bitterly opposed to Germany, the turbulent 
and boisterous expression of his views, well known and understood by 
those who had had experience of his controvercial methods, seemed to 
rank him as a firebrand. Here was an irresponsible citizen using the 
prestige of a great professional and social reputation to ombarrass the 
President at an epoch in the history of the United States which hag 
never had its like for gravity. We Englishmen, on the contrary, sure 
of the justice of our cause and forgetful of the change in tho position of 
the United States brought about by twenty months of war, aro apt to 
take for granted the fearless expression of a prominent American's 
approval. Englishmen, again, little realize the respect in which Americans 
of German origin are held in the United States. With the honourable 
tradition of the “Peansylvania Dutch” well known in Philadelphia, it 
needed an act of no small courage and a deliberate narrowing of frieud. 
ships on the part of Dr. White to take the attitude he took. 

That is the debt of England. To most Americans he is, however, con. 
nected even more with France. Always a genorous man himself and a 
“‘ good beggar” for a public cause, he turned these qualities, which the 
University of Pennsylvania had cause to know, to the service of the 
suffering armies of the French Republic. Despite his professional and 
literary labours, he found time to collect the funds and find volunteers 
for the great American ambulance hospital which in the summer of 1915 
he was able to set up in France. The activities of this hospital, its 
splendid equipment, the marvels that were wrought in it, have all been 
Visitors to it sometimes had the honour-to be escorted 
through it by its founder. They came away inspired by the burning 
faith in, and sympathy for, France in this hour of agony. There was 
nothing boastful in Dr. White’s demeanour, though thero was much to 
boast about on every side. “It is the least we can do for France,” he 
said, and one know the implication in the words of emphasis. 

He left France in September. A fortnight after the landing in New 
York he developed the spinal disease which showed that his strength 
was overtaxed. Diagnosed first as mere neuritis, at the end of a month 
it had become clear that it was a spinal disease of a hopeless character. 
He kept it at bay for months, but as paralysis of the lower limbs eet in 
he was confined first to his house and then to a recumbent position on a 
couch. His brain remained untouched, and he summoned to his bedside 
University or hospital officials and all those engaged upon tho work he 
had relinquished. So it remained from February to April, when pneu- 
monia set in. From that it was a question only of hours, and on April 
24th, at six o’clock in the afternoon, he died in the sixty-sixth year of 
his life. The chief newspaper of his city, in speaking of his character, 
applied to him words written by himeelf of the master at whose feet he 
learned his surgery: “ Chirurgus peritissimus, scriptor et doctor clarissi- 
mus vir veneratus et carissimus.” That is the tribute of men among 
whom he lived. We shall do well if in reckoning up the toll of those 
who gave their lives for freedom we do not omit from our list the 
name of William White.—I am, Sir, &c., ViaTos. 


told elsewhere. 





AN AMERICAN WAR LEGION. 

[To THE EpiToR oF Tas “SprcTaTor.”) 
Smr,—THerewith news-cutting from the Victoria Daily Colonist o 
B.C., Canada, re the “American” Infantry Brigade now being 
raised in Canada of United States citizens, I think it originated 
with Rev. S. C. Bullock at Ottawa, who is a U.S. citizen and now 
Major and Chaplain. These may be of interest, as in a recent 
number you devote some pages to the position of the United States 
and the world war. As a Surrey Territorial officer, now National 
Reserve (ill-health), whose home is in Victoria, B.C., and where for 
four years I was attached to the Corps of Guides for coast intelligence 
work, I naturally take a great interest in this aspect of the U.S. “ man 
in the street.” You will note that when a U.S. citizen joins up in 
Canada he generally writes to a great friend in the States to come and 
stay with him. There is no advertising over the fronticr.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. V. Lonastarr, Major (Ret.), 

At Ridgelands, Wimbledon, S.W. Late 5th Bn. Last Surrey Kegt. 


“Mr. J. Carrington writes to the Colonist, under date of April 13th, 
with respect to ‘The American Legion,’ which is recruiting in Victoria 
and Vancouver, as follows: ‘ Your article in this day’s issue does 
not state clearly whether citizens—either by birth or naturalization— 
of the United States of America are being enlisted and armed for service 
with the British and French forces. It may be that the great majority 
of this American Legion were formerly ‘naturalized citizens of the 
Republic who have lost their rights owing to length of residence in @ 
foreign state, or foreign immigrants who had not renounced the Gove m- 
ment under whose jurisdiction they were born. Should a United States 
citizen by birth, in full possession of his rights and privileges as such, 
join this Legion, has he the same legal status as a British or French 
orisoner of war if captured by the enemy ? t is casy to imagine Lis 
oe tried by a German martial court and being addressed by the 





president in the following terms: “ You, John Smith, a citizen by 


| birth of the United States of America, with which state Germany 
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is 8 , have been found guilty of openly bearing arms and killing 
gubjectsof the German Empire. The sentence of the court is ——?” 
Should John Smith be taken out and shot there would most likely be a 
howl of indignation and much reviling of the Huns, but it is not hard 
to imagine Uncle Sam saying: “ You poked your nose into affairs 
yhich did not concern you, thereby dragging me into a quarrel, there- 
fore dic.” And Uncle Sam might add that he has great difficulty in 
keeping his own army up to full strength and would be glad to sign on 
some » esate of recruits.’ 

An officer of the unit, when seen yestorday, gave the following answer : 
‘Tho American Legion is enlisting men who are Americans either by 
birth or by naturalization. It is officered by American citizens. Only 
American citizens are accepted. Citizenship is not affected by the man 
joining the Legion, with the exception that during the period of his 
service he could not look to the U.S. Government for aid. He is entitled 
to the protection of the uniform which he wears, and would be considered 
a prisoner of war. It might be said that 48,000 Canadians did not hesitate 
over what might have been the findings of a Confedorate court-martial, 
but rallied to the help of the North becauso they were convinced that 
right must be supported. That is why we, as Americans, are here. 
Because tho U.S. Government has not seen the way clear to defend 
jts honour in the caso of the “Lusitania” as it did in the “Maino”; 
we are coming here to express what we believo is the true feeling of the 
great majority of American citizens. We as individuals intend to do 
what we belicve our beloved country should have done as a nation. 
If the United States needs ten thousand recruits, we could suggest a 
manner in which she could raise ten million. We do not intend to have 

terity believe that there was no feeling of patriotism nor sense of 
pational honour in America. We do not care to pocket the wealth of 
the world while another nation rapes it. The war does concern us. 
Germany has made war in such a way as to antagonize a vast majority 
of the citizens of the United States. Our friend is afraid of a German 
court-martial. I wonder if Lafayette or Von Steuben ever worried 
about the rope around their necks ? We are recruiting to fight against 
a nation which has forgotten every law of mankind. And we shall con- 
tinue to recruit and fight until our nation, secing the murderer, shall 
come and stand by our side in the struggle for the freedom of the 
world.’ ” 

[Not only did British subjects fight on the side of the North, but 
they also fought on the side of America in the Spanish-American 
War.—Eb. Spectator.] 








SHOULD CYPRUS BE CEDED? 

(To Tuk LpITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.” 
§ix,—Although tho recent attempt of the British Government to 
hand over Cyprus to the Greeks, to induce them to do what it was 
their duty and interest to do, was, fortunatcly for us, unsuccessful, 
there is no sort of guarantce that a similar effort will not be made to 
get rid of a possession which has all along been regarded with special 
disfavour by a large political party, headed by the “ Littio 
Englanders.” For it is manifest that the example of Heligoland 
—which one might have expected to provide an amply sufficient 
warning—has had little or no efiect in teaching our adminis- 
trators the folly of parting with a station which in the hands of another 
and possibly hostile Power might become a serious impediment and 
menace to our naval or military operations. Suppose for a moment 
that, instead of Heligoland, we had ceded Cyprus to the Germans. 
What sort of a fortress would by this time havo been made of the 
place? And what sort of part would it be playing in respect of our 
communications by sea with Egypt and India and the Far East ? 
Port Said, at the entrance of the Suez Canal, is within about fifteen 
hours’ sail of the nearest port in Cyprus! And who can doubt that 
under German administration the island would have been converted 
into a stronghold far more formidable than Heligoland, while com- 
mercially and industrially it would be worth to them, at all events 
in peace time, more than twenty Heligolands ? 

It seems, therefore, at this juncture incumbent upon every right- 
minded Briton, who has personal and reliable knowledge of Cyprus, 
to sound as loud a note of warning as he can against any further 
endeavours to abandon it, and also to explain as clearly as he can 
what reasons there are for retaining it. Such reasons range 
themsclves naturally under three main headings—the naval, the 
military, and the economic. As a base for operations in the whole 
Eastern part of the Meditcrrancan, the position of the island is unique, 
end obvious to the most sceptical if they will consult a common guide- 
book or encyclopaedia. From the lofty hills and mountains, rising 
in almost all parts of the island to a height of from a thousand feet 
near the sea to six thousand rather further inland, modern artillery could 
make the place impregnable, and afford protection to all war vessels 
which might come there for shelter or refitting. Close to Limasol, 
which is the nearest large town to Egypt, there is a large salt-lake, 
literally within a few yards of the sea, which might be converted without 
any real enginecring difficulties into a harbour capable of accommo- 
dating, if necessary, the whole Flects of Great Britain, France, and 
Italy. Some expenditure would, of course, be necessary. But so 
it has been in the case of other strongholds. Neither Gibraltar nor 
Malta nor Aden has been made into a fortress without expense. And 
the money laid out in putting Cyprus into a properly defensive condition 
might be recouped very quickly by skilful utilization of its economic 
and industrial resources hereinafter to be mentioned. 

In a military sense Cyprus is, to a Power situated as Great Britain, 
simply invaluable. It is the natural half-way halting-place between 
the United Kingdom and all such countries as India and the Straits 
Settlements. It would be an utter mistake to suppose that Egypt 








can serve that purpose. The dust, the glare, the absegco of foliage 
and shade, the lack of sufficient vegetation, compare most unfavourably 
with the entirely different conditions in that island, which throughout 
the greater part of its history—until the foot of the Turk was planted 
there—was famed far and wide for its fertility and the amenity of its 
plains and forests. Both in summer—on the hills—and in winter — 
In the seaside resorts—the climate is ideal, and capable of recuperating 
the health and vigour of soldiers invalidated more or less by a sojourn 
in tropical lands, or requiring a period of rest when transferred from 
stations in the torrid zone before confronting the rigours of an English 
winter. 

The natural productivencss of the soil in Cyprus, and the potential 
wealth hidden in its hills and in the waters which wash its shores, 
have been sadly neglected and injured during the long period of Otto- 
man misrule. Nor can it be said that during the thirty-five years of 
English administration as much has been done as might reasonably 
have been expected to rectify this mischief. But there is no sort of 
doubt that the Colony could easily be restored to its old pre-eminent 
position. The fertility of the soil is, as Whitaker declares, “ proverbial " ; 
but the system of cultivation is deplorably primitive and inefficient. 
A very large quantity of wine and brandy is produced from the vines, 
which, however, are not at all scientifically or properly attended to 
by the native growers. But with a little encouragoment—which 
has been conspicuous by its absence—wines of as good quality as the 
cheap wines from France could be imported from Cyprus to this country 
and sold at less than half the price. The same thing may be said of 
eggs and olives, sponges, and several other local products, which are 
seldom if ever seen or heard of here. As for silk, the quality of that 
produced in the island used to be universally admitted. But it has 
been entirely ousted from the English markets by that which is imported 
from Lyons; so that tho export of it, like that of the wine, has been 
steadily decreasing. Perhaps the most lamentable of the errors made 
in late years is the discouragement of the tobacco-planting industry in 
the island. Although Great Britain is singularly ill-off for colonies 
which can grow good tobacco, here is a place which appears to be 
capable of producing and exporting a ptactically unlimited quantity 
of excellent leaf, which would supply a very largo part of the enor- 
mous demand for home consumption of cigarettes, and pay a very 
handsome sum into the Exchequer, while the profit thus made 
by the islanders—and not by foreigners—would enable them to expend 
upon the development of their country that capital which is above all 
necessary for its prosperity. These are only a few of the considerations 
which can be urged in favour of retaining an island of which the value 
has of late years become so much more evident than before it was 
annexed.—I am, Sir, &c., PRLERIN. 





THE OTHER WAR BE AVOIDED? 
{To THe Epiror or Tax “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sin,—For a few years prior to August, 1914, probably most ordinary 
people were vaguely apprehensive of two possible calamities that might 
befall our country, the one a war with Germany, the other a big labour 
war, amounting possibly toa social revolution; and probably most of us 
believed that common-sense or dread of consequences would prevail, 
and these evils be avoided. The former, alas! has come upon us. 
When this disaster is over is the other ono to follow, or can we 
take steps to prevent it, learning by bitter experience—for if the 
five Great Powers had known during those ten fateful days what the 
next twenty-two months would bring forth, surely thore would have 
been no war ? 

If a social revolution seemed possible two years ago, the following 
lessons from the war suggest that the working classes will now be more 
insistent on demanding a new and better social order, and the upper and 
middle classes more willing to bring it about. (1) The power of the 
former in trade disputes, though checked by their loyalty, has been 
evidenced. (2) The terrible examplo shown in the resort to force rather 
than to conference to obtain a desired end. (5) The control by the 
State of railways, munition works, &c., and the commandeciing of 
private property, show what might be dono by the State for national 
objects in peace time ; (4) as also does conscription for national service. 
(5) The increase of tho State income by 150 per cent. for the destruction 
of the enemy suggests what great things might be done with but a 
fraction of such expenditure for constructive purposes for the direct 
benefit of its own citizens. (6) Many, perhaps most, of the upper and 
middle classes have discovered how enjoyable (apart from the war- 
sorrow) a simpler life can be without many of the recreations and 
comforts that once seemed almost indispensable. 

For practical steps to avoid the other war we must look to those 
with knowledge and in authcrity; but in the Prime Minister's state- 
ment in the House on December 13th may perhaps be found the germ 
of a Conference of Government officials, employers, workmen, &c., 
who shall hammer out a better and juster method of industrial and 
commercial organization, and shall bo responsible for not letting mis- 
understandings develop into strife. But let us, the peoplo of all classes, 
recognize the danger, and, warned by international experience, deter- 
mine that, come what may, a peaceful solution must be found and the 
second disaster avoided. When we reflect on the wonderful patriotisia 
that has been called forth to meet the international difficulty, may we 
not confidently count on its being forthcoming to meet the national 
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one? When we consider that, though the great ultimate object of all this 
sacrifice, energy, and skill on the part of soldiers and civilians is a free 
Europe, the immediate object is death and destruction (or the alleviation 
of sufferings caused by the destructive energy of our foes), may we not 
believe that the like patriotic devotion will be shown, and even more 
willingly, when its only objects are good ones—the bringing of a more 
abundant life, physical and mental, to the people, and patient steady 
reconstruction, material and social, 
“ Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land” ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., Howarp Hopexm. 
Savile Club. 





THE NATIONALIZATION OF THE DRINK TRAFFIO. 
{To Tams Eprromn or tas “ Sprcrator.”} 
6rr,— Will you insert a letter, as short as I can make it, from an employer 
and business man who has been for more than fifty years a student of 
the drink question ? I observe that those who propose the nationali- 
gation of the drink trades assume two things which have not been 
proved. The first assumption is that the acquisition and maintenance 
of the sale of intoxicating liquors by the State would lead to less drinking 
or less drunkenness than the present system. The second assumption is 
that a majority of our countrymen and women will agree to their 
proposals. With regard to the latter assumption, I believe the con- 
science and the common-sense of the people will revolt against such a 
responsibility. Tho financial risks and the moral risks would both be 
appallingly great. There is no true analogy between the State taxing, 
controlling, and limiting the sale of drink for the purpose of reducing 
the mischief it docs, and the nation carrying on the business of selling 
intoxicating drinks and making a profit out of the degradation of its 
people, as is proposed. Nationalization might facilitate small reforms 
and doubtful experiments. It might assist those who wish to make 
public-houses more attractive. It would, I believe, overcome that 
healthy deterrent, the feeling that it is disgraceful for a man, and much 
more so for a woman, to frequent them. It would be a boon and a 
triumph to those who recognize that their trade is in danger of being 
suppressed. But is there any semblance of proof that it would lead to 
such real and drastic reforms as are being made in other countrics, or 
would save us from the reproach which is cast upon us of being a nation 
of drinkers and drunkards? All past experience tends to show that 
nationalization of the drink trade would be a most dangerous experi- 
ment. In Russia, we know, it was a disastrous failure, and if it facilitated 
prohibition in Russia—which is quite doubtful—there is reason to 
believe it would make either drastic restriction or prohibition in Great 
Britain more difficult and slower in coming. While other nations—as 
Russia and the United States—and our Colonies are dealing directly 
with drink, and with such marked success as to encourage us to follow 
their example, why should we proceed indirectly and by two steps 
instead of one—and with the possibility (which I think is a certainty) 
that the first step will make the second step not easier but more difficult 1 
The power of the drink trade shareholders is greatly and cunningly 
exaggerated. It could not defeat the Scottish Bill, which is now law, 
nor the English Bill which was passed in the House of Commons, and 
which the Pecrs now could only delay and not defeat. The Liberal 
Government are pledged to introduce at least asstrongameasure. Public 
opinion has so advanced since 1¥14 in favour of real reform that cer- 
tainly now there is no need, if ever there was, to establish and make 
permanent by nationalization that trade which is responsible for so 
large a proportion of our poverty, crime, immorality, and misery, and so 
much national inefficiency.—I am, Sir, &c., G. B. Hunter. 
Wallsend Shipyard, Wallsend-on-Tyne 


[To THE EpiTor or Tur “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Brr,—With a few noteworthy exceptions, it is an astonishing fact that 
in the appeals made to the nation by Governmental officials, by those 
who hold influential positions, and by the Press generally, hardly any 
allusion is made to the great waste of food material used in the brewing 
trade. To illustrate this point, in the telegram recently sont by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the Lord Mayor of Manchester, at the 
opening of the “‘ Economy week,” nothing was said in it as to the waste 
of food material and of money, amounting to half-a-million a day, on 
that which is a luxury and valueless as food, according to the Govern- 
mental pamphlet No. 14. After twenty months of war, the reduction of 
beer is to be 28 per cent. less—i.e., instead of over 1,000,000 tons of food 
material being wasted on drink, 720,000 tons will now be used. Of this 
amount 400,000 tons will require freight, also 10,000 tons of hops, which 
take up freight, equal to 50,000 tons of wheat, and 52,000 tons of sugar. 
No wonder that bread, meat, sugar, fruit, &c., have gone up in price. 
Thirty-six thousand tons of coal a week, which should be used for export 
and keeping up our foreign credit, are wasted in making beer; in addition 
to this, there are many other matters to be considered, such as labour 
employed in handling this great output of an article which the Govern- 
ment tell us is a luxury. Surely we should put forth every ounce of 
strength, our utmost energy, into this desperate struggle for freedom and 
tighteousness against Prussianism and all that it represents. We can 
help to do this by exercising self-denial, in reducing this wasteful expen- 
diture of food material which is turned into beer, and utilize some of the 





ee 
£500,000 a day at present wasted on that which will help to bring this 
terrific struggle to a speedier conclusion than will otherwise be the case, 
We should do it for the sake of our gallant lads who are fighting 29 
valiantly, and laying down their lives for us by sea and land and in the 
air. We sadly need some great patriot to go through the land with the 
“ Fiery Cross” to enlighten our people on this subject.—I am, Sir, &. 
Grores Kriyc-Hat, Admiral, : 


MONTAIGNE AND GERMAN DRUNKENNESS, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR.”’) 
Srm,—In Montaigne’s chapter on drunkenness, the second in the second 
book of the Zssais, there is an odd misquctation from Juvenal. The 
essayist is arguing that drink does not invariably render men insensible 
and stupid, and he adduces the case of the German Army ; these soldicrs 
do not forget their orders and order, even when they are in their cups, 
“Nous veoyons nos Allemands, noyez dans le vin, se souvenir de leuy 
quartier, du mot, et de leur reng: 
Nec facilis uictoria de madidis et 
blaesis atque mero titubantibus.” 
Whether Montaigno was right about German soldiers or not, he was 
wrong in citing Juvenal, who wrote to exactly the opposite effect about 
drunkenness. These lines, from the fifteenth satire on the religious 
riots between two neighbouring townships on the Nile, describe how 
the one set profited by the debauchery of its rivals; besides, the poct 
adds: “tis not hard to overcome men who are drunken, stuttering, 
and reeling about.” What Juvenal wrote was “et facilis” Why did 
Montaigne change “et” into “nec” ? Was it a slip of memory? 
Or did he slyly alter the line to suit his own purpose ?—I am, Sir, &, 
Glasgow. James Morrarz, 


GERMAN “KULTUR” AND THE “SPECTATOR”—FORTY-FIVE 
YEARS SINCE. 
[To THE EpIToR oF us “ SPrecTaToR.”) 

Srr,—Turning over the files of your paper for 1871, I came upon an 
article on the Kaiser’s firet speech to the United Parliament of Germany 
(Spectator, March 25th, 1871), in which the writer expresses misgivings 
justified in every particular by the events of the last few years. After 
summarizing the speech, in which the Kaiser declared that the new 
Empire was one of Peace, that Germany was incapable of abusing her 
power, and that she would “ willingly pay the respect it claims for its 
own independence to the independence of all other States and peoples, 
the weak as well as the powerful,” the writer continues :— 


“There is no misapprehension of the German ideal, as her Emperor 
defines it, and outside France no dislike of it, there is only a melancholy 
doubt whether it either can or will be realized. Can a great Empire, 
governed by a soldier, populated by soldiers, and ruled by a caste 
whose pride it is to be the highest trained warriors the world has evor 
seen, be an Empire of Peace? Why should it be ? Because Germans 
are cultivated ? True; but where is the proof that culture is a guaranteo 
for modcration ? Noculture can surpass that of the German Profcssorate, 
which throughout the last seven years has been more exacting 
in its requirements, more hostile to other nations, more completely 
penetrated with the spirit of dominance than either the people or the 
soldiery of Germany. Is the guarantee the morality of Germany? 
That has not prevented Germany from annexing States which heartily 
desired not to be annexed. In international affairs, as in private 
affairs, the keynote of morality is unselfishness, and accepting for the 
nonce the German view of the whole situation, they are still retaining 
and pleased to retain a million-and-a-half of free persons in unwilling 
subjugation for their own interest. They declare the possession of 
Metz, which is as French as Paris, and of Alsace, which has become 
French, essential to the permanent security of Germany. We say it 
renders Germany permanently insecure, because it compels France to 
hunt about for alliances against her; but let us admit the German case, 
and still it comes to this, that Germany will, if need be, avowedly and 
openly postpone. her own senso of right, her own lofty morality, to her 
own material interest. What guarantee is there or can there be for 
the world in a morality tempered by such an explanation as that ?” 
—I an, Sir, &c., G. 

[This extraordinarily prescient article was from the pen of Mr. 
Meredith Townsend—one of the greatest and most accomplished 
journalists and editors of his own or any gencration.—Eb. Spectator.] 











THE TREATMENT OF GERMAN PRISONERS. 
{To THs EpiToR oF THS ™“™SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—To misstate your opponent’s case and then to reply to your own 
misstatement is a favourite Radical and Free Trader’s method of argu- 
ment. Thus, we have in the Spectator, p. 647, the following: “We 
are glad to say that Mr. Tennant refused absolutely to yield to the 
wicked outcry that we should starve and ill-treat German prisoners 
in our hands because our prisoners are treated inhumanly by the Ger- 
mans.” Of course, no one has ever made any such “outcry.” All 
that has been demanded is that we should make suitable reprisals, 
exactly as our Allies the French do, to ensure the proper treatment 
of our prisoners in German hands. Does the Spectator assert that out 
Allies “‘ starve and ill-treat ” their German prisoners? It isa shameful 
thing that the Spectator should descend to such methods of argument, 
and to the suppression of its readers’ views when it is unable to reply 
to them, just as if it was some halfpenny Radical rag.—I am, Sir, &e., 

East Sussex Club, St. Leonards-on-Sea. J. H. E. Ret, Colonel. 

[We will leave our readers to determine whether it is our habit to 
suppress letters challenging our views. It should be noted that Colonel 
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So 
Reid does not tell us in what manner our Allies make reprisals on German 


prisoners, OF how we are to follow in their alleged footsteps.—Eb. 
Spectator.) 





GERMANY AND SHAKESPEARE. 
[To THE Eprror oF THs “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
§ir,—In the Spectator of May 13th, in commenting, under “ News 
of the Week,” upon the recent German reply to the previous American 
Note, you remark “ that Germans, after all, remember Dickens better 
than Shakespeare,” and appropriately apply to them some words 
uttered by Chadband. Also in the same issue are some interesting 
sortes Shakespearianae by the Archbishop of Dublin. No one, however, 
so far as I havo seen at present, has pointed out the extraordinary 
appositencss in this connexion of a certain quotation from Macbeth. 
It contains the real gist of the German reply to America, and is as 
natal “ Now I am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst. For mine own 
All causes shall give way: I am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand, 
Which must be acted, ere they may be scann’d.” 
—Macbeth, Ill. iv. 134-140. 


—I am, Sir, &o., Rozert J. Sturpss. 


St. Peter's Vicarage, Loughborough. 





“SORTES SHAKESPEARIANAE.” 
{To ts Epiton oF THE “™SprcTaToR.”] 
fm,—To the Archbishop of Dublin’s list we may well add tho 
following :— 
Dayuicut Savrva Aor. 
“There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 
For our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers, 
Which is both healthful and good husbandry.” 
King Henry V., Act IV., Scene L 


—I am, Sir, &c., T. Exsxrve Swanzy. 


Walmer House, 203 Monks Road, Lincoln. 





WOMEN AND THE LAND. 
{To raz Eprror oF THR “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Living in a village, I see the need for woman's work on the land, 
now that the labour market for men is so much depleted. I have not 
sounded my women neighbours on the subject, but I think most of 
them, rich or poor, would be willing to give their services to the country 
if it is possible. At present most of the poorer ones are occupied in 
cooking and the care of infants. But if the women were mobilized, 
much of this work could be done at special centres. The first noed 
would be for cooks and caterers and nurses to do what they have 
hitherto done in providing for their families, and my suggestion is that 
the centres already in existenceo—the country houses—should be made 
available. In many of such houses there is a large baking oven for 
bread, and in nearly all of them a large kitchen range where roasting, 
baking, and boiling or steaming can be in progress at the same time. 
Dishes could be made with or without meat, and either eaten on the 
spot (one fair-sized room with trestle tables would accommodate a good 
number) or taken away. If taken away, tho dishes used should bo paid 
for at the time, as well as the food, and the money returned when they 
are brought back. Some initial expense would have to be incurred 
for dishes and cooking utensils, but the saving in fuel and labour would 
be considerable and much hitherto unavailable labour set free. Women 
should receive a somewhat lower rate of pay than a man, considering that 
their work could not for some timo, if ever, be as efficient as a man’s 
work. They might be divided into small platoons with ono woman 
at the head to instruct and superintend others. I see difficulties, but 
they may not be insuperable; and bocause the means for increasing the 
food of the country have beon better in time of peace than they aro 
now is no reason for not using to the full those that exist at present 
if the need is as great as we aro told. The care of infants and central 
créches have already been organized in towns, and would not be impossible 
fa the country; but again the country house is often the only possible 
centre—I am, Sir, &c., Marrua. 





NATIONAL YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
{To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”) 
Bir,—Two weeks ago you wero kind enough to allow me the use of 
your columns to make an appeal on behalf of the Y.W.C.A. work for 
women war workers. I feel impelled to write again to express my 
warmest thanks for the most kind and generous response to that letter. 
A day or two after it appeared I received one morning no less than 
£1,500, and choques continue to come in. The money will be used 
te provide rest-rooms, light canteens, and bedrooms in many needy 
centres, and donors may feel that they have already brought comfort 
and cheer to our tired workers. In the past three months we have 
opened five new hostels, and have provided workers to look after the 
Birls’ welfaro in places where hostels had already been erected. We 


of men at the front. Everywhere accommodation is inadequate, and 
we are anxious to go immediately to five congested districts and provide 
rest-rooms, canteens, or hostels, according to the need. Not only are 
we trying to open new buildings, but in many places we are enlarging 
accommodation in hostels that already exist. For all this money is 
of course needed, and if your readers in their generosity should 
send us funds in the same marvellous manner as they havo already 
done, we shall be able to go forward to these districts without delay. 
I must not, however, encroach on your space further than just 
to mention this now need and again to express our heartfelt thanks. — 
Ian, Sir, &c., E. Picroy-TuzsERvitu. 
26 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 





OFFICERS’ SERVANTS 
{To THs Epiror or Tas “ SrEcraToR.”} 

Srmr,—Mr, Winston Churchill's argument re the two hundred thousand 
officers’ servants who should be available for the firing line on the face 
of it is specious enough. But a little inquiry will show that the bulk 
of this “reserve” is already tapped. Every regimental officer has a 
servant: those of infantry and artillery officers accompany their 
masters to the trenches or their gun positions, and consequently are 
always available for fighting duties. In fact, in my battery tho servants 
of the officers and mess cook, &c., actually form part of the gun detach- 
ments, Our memories are short-lived. It would be intoresting to look 
up how often, during the days of “‘ Eyewitness,”’ the servants and cooks 
are reported as being the final line on which a German attack has spent 
itself. As regards grooms, certain officers have to be mounted, and 
some one has to look after their horses, in most cases two per officer. 
There is probably a case for the reduction of the numbers of officers’ 
servants of the non-combatant branches of the Army, and for o‘icers 
at base depots and establishments and units on the lines of communi- 
cations or at G.H.Q. But there can be no doubt about the fighting 
utility of the servants of officers whose units are “in the trenches."’— 
I am, Sir, &c., Battery CommManpDeEs. 





MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
{To tas Epiron or tum “SPEcraTor.”) 

Srr,—Many an old boy must, like myself (an alumnus of close on sixty 
years ago) yearn to thank “G.” for his charming lines on Marlborough 
College in last week's isgue. Its friends and lovers must always fee! 
about their old school that, though it may lack the great age of other 
foundations, at the same time this want is made up for by its picturoaqus 
setting in the cup of the little Kennet Valley, nestling at the end of tho 
unique one street of Marlborough Town, looking up to the swolling 
breasts of tho chalky green downs which mount gradually up to the 
delights and pleasures of the great forest of Savernake, and having for its 
matrix the old and beautiful mansion of the Hertford and Somerset 
familiez, teeming in history and tradition, with its ancient lawns and 
pleasaunces still existing, planted around the remains of an older civiliza- 
tion still in the ruins of the Saxon and Roman castle, which stood 
many & siege. With all these points in its favour, Marlborough Colloge 
yields to no othor place in pride of poetry and association, which 
have steeped the minds and helped to form the characters of three 
generations, and all of us old ones who are left, and our sons, and our 
sons’ sons, whom we have sent to follow us, and who are now making 
history anew, will feel a debt of obligation to the author of the spirited 
lines on the dear old school.—I am, Sir, &c., 


22 Collesmore Gardens, W. A. Conyers-Baxkenr. 





THE LATE MRS. EDWARD CAIRD. 

{To Tas Eprror or tas “ Specratox.”] 
Srr,—So many havo been deeply impressed by tho vivid personality of 
Mrs. Edward Caird that at this time it seems of interest to chronicle 
one rare combination of virtues seen in her life. She combined a pains- 
taking knowledge of the standards of the world with entire unworldliness. 
She stored in her mind the current values of all things in order the better 
to understand her kind. She could always inform one as to the exact 
rank or circumstance or attainment of any one mentioned, but she found 
her chief pleasure in caring for people who might not otherwise receive 
attention. Take, as a slight example, the fact that when she and Dr. 
Caird came to the Master's Lodge at Balliol, her first care was to call 
upon the wives of all the College servants ; this at a timo when, a stranger 
to Oxford, she was called upon to fill an important position in University 
circles. and thoroughly understood the social courtesies which made 
great domands on her timo, This readiness to be thoroughly in step 
with the world while yet untouched by its spirit was surely one chiof 
cause of the extraordinary freshness of her mind at tho close of a very 
long life.—I am, Sir, &c., L. DovGAtt, 
Cumnor, Oxford. 





SECRET DIPLOMACY. 
{To Tae EprTor oF Tax “ SrecTaToR.”)} 
Sizr,—Tho following passage, taken from Gardiner’s History of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate,and describing Cromwell's negotiations 
with De Witt, Captain-General of the States-General of Holland, pre- 





Wish now to extend our work to help others who have taken the place 





paratory to the Peaco of 1654, may interest your readers, from ite 
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bearing on the Independent Labour Party’s policy,and Earl Cromer’s 
recent article upon the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., G. T. CLovcu. 


“ Strange as it may seem, De Witt had kept the most important part 
of his diplomacy secret not only from the States-General, but even from 
his own immediate masters, the States of Holland. If ruling bodies 
insist upon conducting a negotiation in a glass house, subjecting it to 
reference to several provinces, or to the component parts of each pro- 
vince, the minister who has the primary management of the affair is 
compelled to have recourse to shifts from which the servant of en 
absolute sovereign, or even the minister who possesses the full confidence 
of Parliament in a constitutional State is altogether free. He is driven 
to hoodwink his superiors, to keep them from knowing what is being 
done in order that they may not oppose it or delay it, and even, as was 
the case with De Witt, to employ deceit and subterfuge to drive them 
into doing that which they have no mind to do, but which seems to 
ae to be necessary for the salvation of the State.’—Gardiner, 

11., 66. 





SIR LEO CHIOZZA MONEY’S WRITINGS. 
(To THE EpiIToR OF TRE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
&rr,—Dr. J. C. Stamp, the author of the valuable book, British Incomes 
and Property, with whom I am personally unacquainted, has kindly 
forwarded to me copy of a letter of protest which he has addressed to 
you on the subject of your review of his work in your issue of May 6th. 
n the course of the article referred to your reviewer said :— 

“His [Dr. Stamp] minute criticism of the voluminous economic 
articles and books of recent years is mainly destructive. Mr. Mallock 
end Sir Leo Chiozza Money, for instance, appear to have written so 
much that is wrong that onc wonders whether there can be anything 
left in their writings that is true.” 

It is, of course, absolutely untrue that Dr. Stamp reflects adversely 
upon my economic writings. His book contains a very large number 
pj quotations from various works of mine, and his comments upon 
them, taken as a whole, are exceedingly favourable to my writings, 
as the following extracts will suffice to show :— 

Page 394: ‘Sir L, Chiozza Money assumes one-half of the net profits 
{after adding for evasion) are from capital, and takes ten years’ pur- 
chase, which gets over the difficulties in Giffen’s method when there 
is transition from private to company form.” 

Page 395: ‘Sir L. Chiozza Money’s plan of taking the whole profits 
together has much to recommend it.” 

Page 335: “Sir L. Chiozza Money points out that a considerable 
amount of trade capital is included, and much that is only fit for 
destruction is oatnel in such figures.” 

Page 399: “ Sir L. Chiozza Money is the only writer who has shown 
any reasonable restraint, and his estimate is 100 millions as a ‘liberal 
figure.’” 

Page 404: “On the whole, with this reservation, Sir L. Chiozza 
Moncy’s estimate is probably the most reasonable that has been made, 
and further consideration of the matter is beyond the scope of this 
book, as it is in no way determinable from the cfficial statistics.” 

Page 452: “ Dr. Cannan has said that Sir L. Chiozza Moncy’s figures 
‘hold the field,’ and they certainly come unscathed out of the examina- 
tion by the Committee of 1906.” 

Page 453: “Sir L. Chiozza Money’s method is far sounder because 
it makes the most of the available evidence, and also because a con- 
sidcrable error in the assumptions does not greatly alter the results.”’ 

Page 401: “Sie L. Chiozza Moncy used a general fraction—one- 
sixth—giving £500,000,000. He vonsidered Giffen’s figure unreason- 
able, because the messuages inctaded business premises and land 
values. The Economist, though considering the figure too high for 
1885, continues it for each valuation to the present time.” 

Further, as Dr. Stamp himself points out to me, in his thirty-four 
refereuces to me in his book, he differs from me only once on a point 
of fact. Your reviewer has done me an injustice so grave that I am 
compelled to consider what action I ought to take in the matter. At 
least I must ask you to be good enough to print this letter—I am, 
hir, &e., Leo Cuiozza Money. 

[We greatly regret to have given pain to Sir Leo Chiozza Money. We 
should have thought it was obvious that the reviewer, even if his remarks 
were not very felicitously worded, said nothing which was intended to 
dco Sir Leo an injustice. The impression made on the reviewer's mind 
was that Dr. Stamp was critical of Sir Leo’s statistical conclusions. 
Since, however, both tlie critic and the criticized agree that this was not 
the intention of Dr. Stamp, wo can only express our regret that our 
reviewer, though acting in perfect good faith, should have erred in fact, 
and we ofler our sincere apologies Loth to Dr. Stamp and to Sir Ico 
Chiozza Money. He wili of course take any further action he may 
think fit, but his threat must not prevent us frem frankly and 
unreservedly acknowledging a bluader aud expressing our unieigned 
regret.— Ep, Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


FRERE JACQUES. 





{One of these lstening posts, the most advanced of them, !s cecupied by a 
soldier who, in ordinary life, was a monk, .. . He was once isolated during three 
days, When a soldier, creeping in the night, brought some provisions to him, he 
observed calmly: ‘1 was already trained to this by my former work,’”—P, NoTsomp, 
L'Y ser, p. 188.) 





CHANTE: 
Frére Jacques, frére Jacques, 
q ’ 
Dormez-vous, dormez-vous ? 


Pari: 


Avant la guerre, 

Une vallée souriante, un monastére, 
Une cellule blanche et netto 

Et, sous un crucifix, !humbie couchette 
Od repose le frtre, 


| future.” 





oe 


| 
Le calme et la fraicheur d’une aube de printemps, 
La buée blanche sur la riviére, 
Puis, & travers la fenétre, lor du soleil levant 
Et le tintement joyeux des cloches cristallines 
Sonnant matines: 
Bim bam boum, bim bam boum/ 


Frére Jacques, frére Jacques, 
Dermez-vous, dormez-vous ? 


Aujourd’hui: Une grange abandonnée 

Sur I Yser. 

Le moine est devenu la vigie de l’'armée, 
Tout autour de lui, s’étend & l’infini 

Une mer 

De boue ct de pluie, sous le ciel gris, 

Et seul, sur la plaine, épiant les moindres bruits, 
Le coeur dans a gorge, la main au téléphone, 
I! veille, il jetine, il attend, il sourit 

En entendant le fracas des obus qui résonne 
Plus prés, toujours plus prés de luis 

Bim bam beum, bim bam boum/ 


Frére Jacques, frére Jacques, 
Dormez-vous, dormez-vouz ? 


Depuis trois jours, la canonnade I'a isolé 

Du reste de larmée. 

11 fait nuit, le vent a balayé le ciel 

Et les étoiles brillent & travers le toits 

“ Seigneur, entends ma voix— 

Ia faim est sauvage, la soif est cruelle— 
carte de mes yeux Ja main de plomb du sommeil— 
Le froid est sauvage, la pluie est mortelle-— 
Dissipe le vertige qui m’emplit les oreilles, 
Donne-moi la force, malgré tout, 

De lutter jusqu’au bout... .” 

Soudain, sur le sol, un mouvement 

lYorabres grizes 

Rampant lentement, 

Des bruits furtifs apport¢s par la brise ; 

Le moine murmure, penché sur son téléphones 
“A cinquante métres, & droite—Merci, Seigneur, 
La chasse sera bonne !— 

Attendez, oui, préparez le projecteur— 

Venge nos villes, venge nos femmes, 

Venge nos pctits, venge nos champs, 

Venge nos morts, venge nos ames !— 

Allez, allez maintenant !” 


Sonnez les matines, sonnez les matines, 
Bim bam boum, bim bam boum / 
EmiLe CamMMaArzets, 
(Ail Rights Reserved.) 





writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or tn the case of ** Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the maiter or point of view is considered of sufgiciens interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 


——_—$———— $e 





BOOKS. 


—— 
ARISTODEMOCRACY.* 

Sir Coartes Watpstein does not anywhere define precisely what he 
means by the composite word Aristodemecracy, which he has chosen as 
the title for an interesting and instructive moral essay. But he leaves 
us in no doubt as to the ideal which in his opinion every civilized demo- 
cratic community should endeavour to realize. That ideal is that it 
should be productive of Aristoi, or supermen. He commends the method 
of Nietzsche. He ardently advocates the “ aristocratic principle in 
zocial evolution,” inasmuch as he sees in it a continuous and laudable 


| effort to attain to “a higher type in the human nature of the 


But, like every moralist and also every man of ordinary 
common-sense, he as ardently condemns the special type of humanity 
which commended itself to Nietzscho’s semi-lunatic and amoral idealism. 
‘The superman of Nietzsche's dreams is that “‘ monstrous moral and social 
cripple whom we call the egoist.”” Sir Charles Waldstein’s superman, 
on the cther hand, “is, above all, the man with the biggest heart, th 
strongest capacity for loving, and the greatest power of controlling hia 
forceful and pliant affections to any direction which his reason and its 
ultimate ideals may dictate.” ‘The moral life of this superman is to be 
based on the teaching of Moses, who typified Duty and enshrined its 
primary obligations in the Decalogue ; on that of Christ, the representa- 
tive of Charity as expounded in the Sermon on the Mount ; and on that 
of Plato, the apostle of ‘* Rational and Practical Idealism.” 

Holding these opinions, Sir Charles Waldstein has naturally not 8 
F © Aristodemocracy, from the Great War back to Moses, Ch ist, and Plato. By Sit 
Charles Waldstein, M.A. Londou: Jobn Murray. (lus. od. net.) 
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word to say in defence of those false ideals which the majority of the 
German nation now worship. It is evident that his mind is stecped in 
Aristotelian Greek, and it is probably on this account that, speaking 
with a full knowledge of German life and a deep sympathy with that 
older and highly venerated Germany which, if it be not dead, is for the 
time being certainly eclipsed, he says that the “ German conception of 


science and human existence is entirely subordinated to commercialism, 


to industrial progress and wealth—in one word, to banausic mate- 
rialism.” In truth, the moral degradation of modern Germany is the 


greatest tragedy that the world has ever witnessed. One man of learning 
(Dr. W. Fuchs) says that the “ heart-beats ” of the German nation do 
not move to the voice of Goethe, Schiller, Wagner, or Marx, but rather 
to “the hard men of blood” (Blutmenschen)—the Great Frederick, 
Blicher, Moltke, and Bismarck. “ The holiest thrills are evoked by the 
Titan of the blood-deed.” It is stated by Nippold, the historian of 
German Chauvinism, that, in the eyes of the Chauvinists, Germany 
“ requires & War. . « + It does not matter whether a reason for such a 
war exists or not; therefore, such a cause must, if necessary, simply be 
produced.” But perhaps the most astounding symptoms of German 
amorality are to be found in the utterances of the “ pastors.” One 
minister of the Christian religion explained that the proper mission of 
submarines, as “ instruments to execute the Divine vengeance,” was “‘ to 
drown thousands of the non-elect.”” Another, with nauseous hypocrisy, 
said that Germany “loved other nations,” and only punished them 
for their good; and a third urged that “Satan himself, who has 
come into the world in the form of a Great Power [England], must 
be crushed.” 

Sir Charles Waldstcin cannot bring himself to believe that the old 
Germany, which he loved, has passed away never to return. ‘ When the 
eyes of the sane majority among the Germans can again stand the bright 
light of truth which has been withheld from them, and they revive from 
this fit of barbarous madness which has come upon them, they will 
return to their true selves and the Fatherland will again be the country 
and the nation which so many of us have loved and admired.” It is 
greatly to be hoped that Sir Charles Waldstein is right, and that the 
future generation of Germans will shake off the nightmare which has 
obscured the mental vision and blunted the moral sense of their prede- 
cessors. If, like Shakespeare’s Henry V. when he renounced the errors 


some practical results. It would be little short of criminal to dis- 
courage or to scoff at efforts which are directed towards the attainment 
of ends whose nobility and utility cannot be called in question. At the 
same time, it would be foolish not to recognize the very serious difficulties 
which stand in the way of adopting any such proposal as that put 
forward by Sir Charles Waldstein. Attention can here only be drawn to 
a very few of those difficulties. In the first place, it is obvious that no 
good could accrue from an extension of the principle of arbitration 
unless all the great military Powers were prepared to accept it. Would 
they do so? The most hardy optimist would scarcely be inclined to 
answer this question with a confident affirmative. Again, it is almost 
certain that the decisions of the Court, when any question of taking 
action was involved, could not in any crucial case be unanimous. Zz 
hypothesi, at least one recalcitrant nation would have to be coorced. 
Would the representatives of that nation agree to coercion? Would 
the German and Austrian contingents of the international Army 
or the German and Austrian commanders of the international Navy 
consent to act when orders were received from Berlin and Vienna 
that they were not to do so? Would the sympathizers with the recalci- 
trant nation or nations remain loyal to their international engagements ? 
Would they not rather be inclined to assist the recalcitrant State to the 
best of their ability ? Further, even after the principle of taking popula- 
tion as a basis is adopted, how is the quota of men which each State is 
to furnish to the international Army to be decided? Is the British 
contingent to bo calculated on the basis of the population of the Empire, 
which exceeds four hundred and thirty millions of human beings, or on 
that of the United Kingdom only 2 These are merely examples of the 
thorny questions which would have to be considered before the project 
advanced by Sir Charles Waldstein and others could be put into execu- 
tion. It would be an exaggeration to say that the obstacles in the way 
of achieving success are absolutely insuperable, but they are certaiuiy 
very formidable. 

Turning to Sir Charles Waldstein’s second remedy—namely, the intro- 
duction of an “ Era of Patriotic Internationalism "—it is to be observed 
that there is no reason why the same individual should not at one and 
the same time be a good pairiot and a good internationalist. Neverthe- 
less, international sympathics, in excelsis, rather tend to produce a 
wishy-washy cosmopolitanism, and to discourage anything in the 





of his youth, they learn to “ despise the dream” which has wrought 
such havoc in tho world, they will provide a more sure guarantee for 
the durability of peace and the advance of true civilization than can 
be embodied in the leonine terms on which the Allies must certainly 
insist at the close of this war. But it would be unwise to indulge in 
excessive optimism on this point. Germany is not suffering from any 
slight and temporary ailment, but from a deep-seated disease which has 
attacked the most vital parts of the national life, and which will 
assuredly leave behind it seeds of moral turpitude not easy to be 
eradicated. In any case, it wiil be the duty of the rest of the world to 
maintaia a healthy scepticism as to the reality of the cure until abundant 


and very convincing proof of its sincerity is forthcoming. 

In common with many other thinkers who have been deeply shocked 
by the stab in the back which Germany has given to the spiritual 
progress of the world, Sir Charles Waldstein has pondered over the 
remedies which should be applied in order to prevent a recurrence of 
such a catastrophe as we are now witnessing. “ The whole moral 
fabric, built by the efforts of ages of good men, is apparently razed to 
the ground. How long will it take to rebuild it? Two methods are 
euggested as essential to the work of reconstitution. The first consists 
in the enforcement of arbitration to prevent future wars. The second 
takes the form of inaugurating an “ Era of Patriotic Internationalism.” 
It cannot be said that there is anything very novel in either of these 
two ideas. Both have been before now strenuously advocated by 
others. Both are admirable in principle, and both are extremely difficult 
to realize in practice. 

Every one who has dealt with the question of the enforcement of 
arbitration appreciates the rock on which the proposal is liable to 
be shipwrecked. The whole scheme obviously becomes inoperative 
unless the International Court of Arbitration can enforce its decisions. 
Sir Charles Waldstein, therefore, liko many others, proposes that 
an international Army and Navy should be created. It is to be 
composed of all nations in proportion to their population. The 
headquarters of the international force are to be located in some 
island—the Azores, the Bermudas, the Canarics, Madeira, or perhaps 
the Channel Islands. “Subsidiary military and naval stations 
would, of course, be distributed all over the globo and under tho 
immediate control of the Central Tribunal.” The question of a common 
language in which the discussions of the Tribunal shall be conducted 
presents, in Sir Charles Waldstein’s opinion, many difficultics. He 
tuggests the reintroduction of Latin, although he would prefer 
Greek. 

It would be a great mistake for practical politicians to brush aside 
tummarily proposals of this nature on the ground that they are un- 
practical, and can only be regarded as the dreams of Utopian idealists, 
Not only moralists and thinkers, but also the general maes of the public, | 





&re yearning for the discovery of some means to prevent future wars, | 
and to relieve the heavy burden of taxation due to the maintenance of 
enormous armaments. It may be that the discussion on these subjects, 


which must certainly cnsue when the present war is over, will lead to | 


nature of ardent patriotism. This is a danger which would have to be 
constantly borne in mind in the execution of Sir Charles Waldstein's 
programme, 

As regards the educational scheme which Sir Charles Waldstcin 
advocates as a means for securing the moral regeneration of Westera 
civilized nations, he has much to say which is especially worthy of 
attention at the present moment, when it would appear probable that a 
further and more vigorous onslaught will be made in this country against 
humanistic studies. He fears any reform in the English University 
system which would tend to materialize the views of the rising genera- 
tion. No fact in connexion with the working of American institutions 
is more striking than the extent to which of late years the thoughts of 


| the most cultivated minds in America have turned to the necessity of 


encouraging the study of the humanities. Sir Charles Waldstein quotes 
a remarkable interview which Mr. Lowes Dickinson had with two 
Canadian gentlemen on the subject of culture. They explained that to 
their minds culture “ meant Aristotle instead of Agriculture, Homer 
instead of Hygiene, Shakespeare instead of the Stock Exchange, Bacon 
instead of Banking, Plato instead of Paedagogies, intellect before 
intelligence, thought before dexterity, discovery before invention.” 
These Canadian gentlemen added: “ Preserve still for the English- 
speaking world what you alone can give! Preserve Liberal culture! 
Preserve the classics! Preserve mathematics! Preserve the seed- 
ground of all practical invention and appliances! Preserve the integrity 
of the human mind!” 

Unquestionably, our educational system requires revision in the sense 
of affording greater opportunities for the study of scientific subjects. 
But it would be a national calamity if, in the pursuit of this object, the 
humanities were to be altogether neglected. If this were done, in the 
course of a generation we should run a scrious risk of becoming a 
materialized nation, possessing all those amoral proclivities which 
we now so strongly condemn amongst the modern Germans. 

CroMER. 





AMERICAN MILITARY HISTORY.® 
In the small book before us General Leonard Wood, who would doubtless 
command the American Army if war were foreed upon the United States, 
carries on his carnest campaign against his country’s unpreparedness, 
At a time when President Wilson translates into eloquent words his 
visions of a federation of the world for the maintenance of peace General 
Wood's less cloquent but very wise and grave words have an exceptional 
value. General Wood is, we feel sure, as much a lover of peace as 
Mr. Wilson. As he has seen war, it is not unreasonable to gucss 
that he hates it even more than Mr. Wilson does. But he knows 
that mere words, whether they frame splendid pacific sentiments or 
convey the solemn promises of organized Governments, will not 
give men peace unless there is behind the words the physical 
strencth which enables one nation to hold another nation to its 





° Our Military History: its Facts and Fallacies. By Leonard Wood, Major- 
General, U.S. Army. Chicago: The Leilly aud Britton Co, 
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pledges. It is a humiliating fact, of course, that after all these 
centuries of civilization human beings in organized communities should 
not be able to take one another's signed promises at their verbal worth. 
But so it is. How any rational and observant person can deny that 
the relations of people in a world which contains the Prussian mind 
and policy are conducted under the humiliating conditions we have 
mentioned, we are unable to understand. The statesmen of neutral 
countries, and various men of letters, so many of whom have shown 
themselves to be the victims rather than the masters of their language, 
may continue to talk as though fresh promises have only to be made to 
rescue and reform the world. But those, at all events, who are suffering 
directly from the willingness of Germany to break all her promises 
know better. They see that unless the very evil power of Germany is 
broken, no promises will be of any use in the future conduct of inter- 
national relations. The Allies are really fighting for the preservation 
of the moral foundation upon which everything that Mr. Wilson dreams 
of would be built. We fear that if Mr. Wilson perceives this, he does not 
think it well to acknowledge the fact. General Wood, on the other hand, 
does acknowledge it by implication. Not, of course, that he declares 
his sympathy with tho Allies in this book, which is written solely about 
the military situation in the United States and has nothing to do with 
the war. But he points out again and again that no treaties and no 
schemes of arbitration will give security to any nation in the face of 
dishonest aggression. In some very distant day it may be possible to 
do without armies, but meanwhile—since burglars and murderers are 
about—only armies can give us safety. 

General Wood has to contend against the most widespread delusion 
which has ever visited any country—that national safety can be pro- 
vided by words. Woe aro inclined to believe that the delusion is an 
intellectual craze which will pass. If so, there will be no great harm 
done unless the United States should be taken off her guard in tho 
meantime. But there is something in the United States to-day which 
is even more perilous than the fashionable pacificism, and that is the 
complacency of men who fully admit the need for military and naval 
preparation, but say that a great army could be quickly improvised. 
It is curious how prevalent this opinion is. It is chiefly derived from 
a false reading of the military history of the United States. It is 
believed that past wars have proved Americans to have a genius for 
improvisation, and that what they have triumphantly done before they 
could do again. It is even said—for instance, by the typical “ Fourth 
of July orator,” of whom General Wood has a particuia: horror—that 
the success would be greater than ever, since the population and wealth 
of the United States are greater. It is on this point that General Wood, 
with a candour of which we have had previous exampl>s, sets himself 
to instruct his countrymen. If any American still thinks that in the 
War of Independence the whole of England’s might was crushed— 
instead of the relatively small army which tried to carry out the mad 
policy of George III. and Lord North amid the frantic disapproval of a 
farge proportion of Englishmen—he will receive no encouragoment 
from General Wood. The simple truth, according to General Wood, 
iz that the United States has never been engaged against firat-class 
armies, and that popular education has long misled American boys and 
girls by false analogies as to what could be accomplished against the 
great armies of to-day :— 

“Tho schools teach the dates of battles and the names of the com- 
manding generals, but nothing of the organization which determined 
the efficiency of military operations in our various wars.. The natural 
result has on an unwarranted degree of confidence, a confidence 
which has grown into a belief that we always have been easily successful 
in war; that, in the language of the Fourth of July orator, we can 
defeat a world in arms. The effect of this lack of sound information 
is not limited by any means to those in private life, but too often charac- 
terizes the remarks of those in places of trust and responsibility who 
should know better. The result of this general failure to teach correctly 
our military history, and of tho resulting misinformation concerning it, 
is seen in the general lack of interest in our military situation, ignorance 
of the most elementary facts concerning our military establishment, its 
organization, strength, equipment and needs. There is a lack of informa- 
tion also as to the nation’s resources in men and material, both mechanical 
and chemical. Americans are unaware that this country is depending 
upon sea control for many of these, and are uninformed as to the time 
required to make arms and ammunition. Intelligent publio interest in 
adequate preparedness has been so long dormant, and ignorance of the 
need of it is so general, that our people do not appreciate how many 
links in our industrial and chemical chain are wanting, how many 
breaks are tied together with string, how helpless the nation would be 
in certain lines of endeavor without these missing necessities. They 
are cheerfully confident that an untrained American is as effective in 
war as @ highly trained and equally well educated foreigner of equal 
physical strength and intelligence. There is a lack of appreciation of 
the fact that willingness does not mean fitness or ability. his condition 
of mind is undoubtedly ascribab!» to the fact that we have been actively 
engaged in matters in no way relating to our military establishment, an 
immense work has been ascumgiiched in developing our resources. We 
are entitled to credit for what we have done, and we can justly take much 
pride in it. We now need pitiless publicity as to the defects in our mili- 
tary system, organization and resources, which have characterized 
them and endangered our safety in all our past wars.” 


The insistence on the word “chemical” in that passage shows that 
General Wood is measuring his country’s strength by the standard 
which Germany has introduced. 

But it will be said that even if the War of Independence was fought 
under such conditions that the Smericans had only to hold on in order 








to win, there have boen other wars in which the United States was 
tackled with more persistence. General Wood sees no encouragement 
anywhere. In the war of 1812 the Americans suffered the insult of 
having their capital seized and a large part of their country overrun 
by a few thousand Englishmen whom they were powerless to chock, 
The victory of New Orleans was not really a victory, as it came aftos 
peaco had been declared. The war against Mexico, it is true, was much 
better managed, but then there was duo deliberation and preparation, 
Probably, however, the American reputation for having the genius of 
improvisation is based on the Civil War. Every one admits that both 
North and South produced great soldiers trained in the hardest of all 
schools. But the process took years. A modern attack would have 
the swiftness of lightning. Imagine what would have happened if a 
highly trained army of only fifty thousand men had intervened in the 
war about the time when the North was recoiling in disorder after the 
comparatively paltry engagement at Bull Run. For some years after 
the Civil War, of course, there was a large reserve of seasoned officers 
and men, but that generation has faded away. Eighteen years ago, 
in the war with Spain, the military weakness of the United States wag 
made as “ manifest ’’ as her destiny. 

General Wood does well to support his appeal with arguments of 
humanity, among others. Who is more humane, he asks in effect: the 
man who talks of peace when there is no peace, and exposes his country 
to the bestial tyranny of an unscrupulous invader; or the man who 
believes that by preparedness all the horrors of war may be avoided ? 
There can be only one reasonable answer, even if one looks at the matter 
purely from the point of view of an army itself, and leaves out of tho 
account the defenceless civil population. ‘‘ We have no right,” saya 
General Wood, “ to employ the services of loyal and willing men under 
a system which insures the maximum loss of life and the minimum 
success.” For our part, wo cannot read those words without thinking 
of the gallant column of men which under orders has rushed into the 
labyrinths of Mexico, and of which we do not yet know the fortunes or 
the fate with any certainty. We do not forget, while considering the 
moral arguments, that there isa traditional prejudice against a standing 
Army in America as a natural menace to civilfreedom. That prejudice 
has still a good deal of strength to-day, but much stronger is tho 
delusion that military preparedness means “ militarism ”—that military 
strength has only to be created to be used for ignoble purposes, Many 
an American will thank General Wood for his simple and deeply fels 
words on this subject :— 

“Tt is an insult to us as a people to assume that we cannot be strong 
and prepared to fight for the right without becoming likely to use our 
power for wrong. This is the cant of weaklings who have no strong 
convictions of right for which they are willing to die, if need be. Let 
us drop cant and hypocrisy and be suro that we can be both strong 
enough to protect our own rights and interests, and just and self- 
restrainod enough, even though strong to respect those of others. 
There is no real basis for assuming that if we prepare to resist aggression 
woe are likely to become aggressors. We havo no right to jeopardize 
all we have and hold most dear by failing to organize and prepare our 
strength because of the fear that if strong, organized and ready, our 
nation may become an international highwayman. Rubbish and cant 
of the faint-hearted! Lacking the spirit which places principles and 
honor above fear and wounds!” 

As a matter of fact, the prejudice against military prep arations is not 
so traditional as many Americans suppose, Washington (with the 
co-operation of Knox and Steuben), Adams, and Jefferson all insisted 
on thorough preparedness. Under the scheme of Knox, Washington's 
Secretary for War, which was unfortunately abandoned in favour of 
the Militia system, there would have been a general military training 
of the people. Even men between forty-five and sixty years of age were 
to be compelled to do a kind of Landsturm work. It is interesting to 
remember this in view of tho fact that our War Office, in spite of the 
tremendous demand for man-power, has so far been una ble to offer serious 
work in this war to men of that age who have already trained themselves 
voluntarily. If Knox’s scheme had been adopted, Washington, we 
may feel pretty sure, would not have been captured in 1814. 

General Wood's cure for the weakness of his country is well known. 
He demands a strong Navy, @ highly trained mobile expeditionary 
force, and universal compulsory military training on the Swiss or 
Australian model. The citizen Army would of course bea strictly Federal 
force. Lord Roberts implored Englishmen to protect themselves by 
this identical scheme. They did not listen. We know the result. 
What may historians yet have reason to say of the United States and 
her warnings ? 





RECENT VERSE.* 
Last week we dealt with our warrior poets. To-day we deal with tho 
verse of the unarmed Muses—though here too the war has left its sad, 
if hallowing, glow of passion on well-nigh every page. The spirit of 


* (1) Flower of Youth : Poemsin War-time. By Katharine Tynan. London: Sidgwick 
and Jackson. (3s. 6d. net.}——(2) Songs from the Clay. By James Stephens. 
London: Macmillanand Co, [3s 6d. net.]}——(3) Songs of the Fields. By Francis 
Ledwidge. Witha Preface by Lord Dunsany. London: Herbert Jenkins. (3s. 6d. net.] 
—(4) Songs of ey By Théodore Botrel (Chansonnier aux A’ . Done 
into English by G, E. Morrison. With Foreword by Edgar Preston. mdon ; 
Eikin Mathews. [1s.net.]}——(5) The Old Ships 
The Poetry Bookshop. [1ls. net.]——(6) The Other 
Lulham. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. (3s. 6d. net.]——{7) 
and other Poems. By Egbert Sandford. London: Erskine Macdonald. 
——(8) Swords and Ploujhshares. ye Drinkwater. London: Sidgw 
Jackson. [ls. 5 9) A Little k-of Quiet. By Dorothy Frances Curney 
Loadoa: Country Life Office. (2s. 6d. net.) 
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“Katharine Tynan’s” poems in war time! is compounded of tender- 
ness and exultation. War, in her view, has proved not only the 
th of glory for the brave and the stainless, but the “ great chance’ 
pa . . “ . 
for the prodigal and the black sheep, the hour in which he “ may lift 
the father’s pride he broke, And wipe away his mother’s tears.” She 
sings of the surprises of war, of sudden revelations of unexpected great- 
ness, of heroes in disguise, and in many moving verses offers consolation 
to those whose pride is greater than their pain. As she says in “ The 
Heroes "— 
“ There’s naught common or unclean 
In this splendid new-made earths 
Hearts uplifted, eyes serene, 
Grief goes gayer now than mirth. 
From the innumerable grave 
There will spring a world new-born, 
With the austerest eyes and brave 
And its clear gaze towards the morn. 
He who gave His Son to die 
For man’s purchaso, gives once more 
These, His beloved sons, to buy 
Him a world worth dying for.” 

Mr. James Stephens has many gifts, but his detachment from the 
concerns of humanity is disconcerting, and even uncanny. He surveys 
his fellow-men for the most part from the standpoint of a dweller in 
another planct; and if he is amused, his amusement is expressed in 
gusts of elfin laughter. His humour is freakish and sardonic, though he 
does not fear to indulge in it at his own expense, But with all deductions, 
and when allowance is made for a growing trick of repetition, there is 
no denying the haunting melody of his verso*—witnees the lines 
beaded “ At tho Edge of the Sea” :— 

“There was a river that rose 
In the cool of the morn, 
It leaped down tho side of the mountain, 
And ran through the meadows and corn, 
But it came at the last to a cave 
By the edge of the sea, 
And it fell through the darkness and vanished 
Forever from me, 
I am sad for the river that fell 
Through the darkness away, 
From the meadows and corn, from the eun, 
From the light of the day; 
I could weep for the river that danced 
In the light of the day, 
And sank through the darkness and vanished 
Forever away.” 
In the main his Muse is unsociable, but, with a welcome inconsistency, 
we find him in “ The Road” expressing an aspiration after an ampler 
life, in which we may quit the “ hidden, shy abode that separates us 
from our fellow-men” :— 
“And by contagion of the sun we may 
Catch at a spark from that primeval fire, 
And learn that we are better than our clay, 
And equal to the peaks of our desire.” 

Mr, Ledwidge, now a lance-corpors] in the Royal Jnniskilling Fusiliers. 
rightly calls his poems songs of the fields$ Callimachus in his famous 
elegy on Heracleitus spoke of his friend’s “‘ nightingales.” In a charming 
little poem to Lord Dunsany, who acts as his sponsor, Mr. Ledwidge 
speaks of his “ cowslips ”—a true image of the fragrance and simplicity 
of his verses. But as Lord Dunsany rightly observes in his preface, 
though Mr. Ledwidge’s poetry is mainly a mirror of the beauties of the 
world in which our bodies are, rather than of the mysterious kingdom 
where geography ends and fairyland begins, he handles his familiar 
theme with a singular freshness and freedom from hackneyed phrases. 
His poems tell us of “ sun and shade and hasty wing,” of “ high ducks 
talking in the chilly sky,” of “ breezes honed on icebergs,” of a dewy 
cobweb “ like an apron full of jewels.” He fcels the wander-thirst, but 
pines in cities, and always looks forward to a return to the scenes of his 
youth. Perhaps the spirit of his poetry is nowhere better expressed 
than in the beautiful poem, ‘ Behind the Closed Eye,” from which we 
quote the last three stanzas :— 

“ Above me smokes the little town, 

With its whitewashed walls and roofs of brown 

And its octagon spire toned smoothly down 
As the holy minds within. 

And wondrous impudently sweet, 

Half of him passion, half conceit, 

The blackbird calls adown the street 
Like the piper of Hamelin. 

I hear him, and I feel the lure 

Drawing me back to the homely moor, 

I'll go and close the mountain’s door 
On the city’s strife and din.” 

The Songs of Brittany," by Théodore Botrel, translated by Mr. G. E. 
Morrison, are chosen from the chansons written before he added to his 
renown as Chansonnier eux Armées—the title officially conferred on him 
“by a War Depariment intelligent enough to recognize that, in his 
own words, ‘tes chansons, aussi, sont des balles.’”” Mr. Morrison has 


‘aude en admirable selection, and, what is more, contrived to retain a 
great deal of the simplo magic of the originals 
find nothing that we could wish away. 


In this anthology we 
These Breton songs give us 








Botrel’s philosophy of “ pity, love, and song” ; they paint the romance, 
the tragedy, the homely joys and sorrows of the Breton fishermen and 
ploughmen and their womenfolk. For tenderness perhaps nothing is 
more touching than Les lunettes de Grand’mére; for nobility nothing 
finer than “‘ The Breton Faith ” (Les Bretons télus) with its indomitable 
challenge to the tyranny of secularist persecution. We sincerely hope 
that Mr. Morrison will follow up this experiment with a selection from 
Botrel’s famous war songs. 

Mr. Flecker’s untimely death robbed us of a true poet. He was a 
master of jewelled phrases, and excelled in the pageantry of verse, 
though, as in “The Princess”—a story from the modern Greck—he 
could write admirably in the ballad style. The Old Ships,' besides the 
finely imaginative poem which gives the collection its tit!e, contains 
some spirited translations from the French of Paul Fort, Jean Moréas, 
Albert Samain, and Henri de Régnier, additional stanzas to “ God 
Save the King,” and a noble poem, “ The Burial in England,” in which 
the writer passes from homage to tho immortal dead to an impassioned 
appeal to those who still loiter in the town. We may quote the beautiful 
lines in which he touches on the brotherhood of eacrifice which unites 
the fallen, with its happy memory of the Homerio xe?ro péyas 
peyadworl -— 

“ Never one drop of Lethe’s stagnant cup 
Dare dim the fountains of the Marne and Aisne 
Since stil] the flowers and meadow grass unmown 
Lie broken with the imprint of those who fell, 
Briton and Gaul—but fell immortal friends 
And fell victorious and like tall trees fell.” 

The keynote of Dr. Habberton Lulham’s poems ® is to be found in his 

lines to Edgar Allan Poe :— 
“Hail! brother-spirit of all lonely men, 
Who brood at midnight o’er their dying fires, 
And nurse the memories of old loves and days, 
Daring to whisper their wild hopes and wait 
Time’s answer.’ 
But, though his verse is tempered with regret, and even disillusion, it is 
never querulous, and he finds an abiding consolation in his love for 
the country. Other loves have drooped and died, 
“ But love I gave my homeland hills 
Lives yet, and broadens out and fills 
My homeless heart, and doth endure 
As something, in a sad world, sure.” 
Dr. Habberton Lulham’s portraits of simple rural folk are evidently 
done from the quick, he has a keen eyo and ear for country sights and 
sounds, and the few war poems at the close, whether elegiac or martial, 
are inspired by a genuine emotion. 

Mr. Sandford’s standpoint is modestly described by himeelf as that 
of “just an ordinary working man” whose artistic aim is “ to take the 
common things of life and weave them into song.” In form he has 
reverted to the type of miniature poem cultivated by writers at the 
close of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century. Mceny 
of his lines contain only two or three words. To achieve success within 
such narrow limits the choice must be unerring and the thought striking. 
Mr. Sandford does not always hit the mark, but many of his poems’ 
happily illustrate the classic phraso xdpis fawiew dradei, notably 
the lines on “‘ Memory’s Gate,” “‘ Great in Their Littleness,” and the 
opening stanza of the poem on Lord Roberts's death. Nor must wo 
fail to note the happy thought in the stanzas on “ New Titles,” in 
which the writer covets the Knighthood of the Birds and the Order 
of the Children. 

Mr. John Drinkwater is a poet of real accomplishment, and there are 
many fine phrases in his Swords and Ploughshares.* Our only criticism 
is that, while his belief in the righteousness of our cause is strong and 
finely expressed, his verses have more dignity than passion, more 
detachment than driving-power. There ts righteous indignation in 
such pieces as “ England to Belgium,” but in the main we gain tho 
impression that the poet’s function is to devise “ solemn and swect” 
musio for our heroes, rather than to write songs which, in Botrel’s 
phrase quoted above, “ are bullets too.” 

Miss Gurney’s Little Book of Quiet® is true to ite name, While mainly 
composed of devotional and mystical verse, it also contains pieces 
touched by a personal emotion, and memorial stanzas on those who, 
falling in the war, have found in death the gate of joy. Tho “ Children’s 
War Hymn” has fervour as well as simplicity, but the most striking 
of the poems inspired by the war is “ All Saints—All Souls”—a 
litany to the blessed saints to pray to God for the souls of the dead, 
the evil, the luckless, the sad, lonely, and poor, and, lastly, for those 
heroes slain for God and Liberty :— 

“Whose deeds of high chivalry 
The world will never know 
Till the last trump shall blow 

The ending of earth and sea; 


For tender, innocent things, 
Maiden and babe and beast, 
God’s dearest and His least, 

The victims of lustful kings ; 

To God, their Maker and Head, 
Whose mercy never faints, 

May all the blessed Saints 
Pray for the Souls of the Dead!" 
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REFORMATION AND COUNTER-REFORMATION.* 

A Proressor of History is usually inclined to equip anything that he 
publishes on his own subject with a considerable apparatus of preface 
and appendices. Professor Hulme has none of them. He does not 
tell us whether his book on the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the 
Counter-Reformation contains the substance of several courses of 
lectures or is a by-product of his leizure. He does not state his purpose in 
writing it, or define the class of readers for whom it is intended. There 
are no notes and no references to authorities, and though there is an 
appendix there is nothing in it but a few genealogical tables. He relies, 
to all appearance, on the interest of his subject to gain him the public 
he wants, He starts, howover, with ono decided advantage. Much 
has been written about the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the 
Catholic reaction which followed it on the Continent, but tho three 
subjects have seldom—perhaps never—been brought together in a 
singla volume. And though the combination in so small a compass 
of three periods, cach so vast and so interesting, argues some courage, 
the author may fairly claim to have given his readers a volume which is 
instructive as well as comprehensive to an unusual degree. 

The most valuable chapters of Professor Hulme’s work are those 
which deal with Calvin’s part in the Protestant Reformation, and 
Ignatius Loyola’s part in the Catholic Counter-Reformation. In the 
popular accounts of the first of these movements Luther usually has the 
lion’s share allotted to him. In the first instance, no doubt, ha has 
every title to be thus singled out. He was earlier by a generation, and 
the first acts of revolt against the Papal authority are associated with 
his name. But the Reformation in Germany followed a course which, 
as we have lately learned, is very characteristic of the German mind. 
Beginning with a declaration of every man’s right to think for himself in 
matters of religion, it ended in the recognition of every Sovereign's right 
to think for his subjects. By the Peace of Augsburg in 1555 “ each 
secular ruler henceforth was free to choose between Catholicism and 
Lutheranism.” But this right of choice weat no lower than the 
Sovereign :— 

«All his subjects were to be bound by his decision. Cujus regio efua 

religio. Should a subject find himself unable to accept the religion of 
hia ruler it was his privilege to go elsewhere. ... From the mass 
cf the people even this limited choice between two creeds was prac- 
age | withheld. Their religion was determined for them by the Prince 
in whose jurisdiction they happened to reside. The alternative of 
exile, in most cases, was but a mockery.” 
Calvin’s connexion with Geneva, which gave him an exceptional oppor- 
tunity of turning his theories into practice, was the result of an accidental 
visit. On his way from Italy to Strassburg, “‘ where he hoped to lead 
the quiet life of a scholar,” he stopped for one night at the city with 
which his name was to be for cver associated. The Reformation had 
already made some progress there, for tho Mass had been declared 
illegal But though “ the old religious edifice had been torn down, a 
new one had not been erected in its place. In ecclesiastical matters the 
Genevese lacked organization and creed.” Calvin, who had already 
published the first outline of the Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
“incomparably tho most effective exposition of Protestantism that 
had yet been made,” proved the man to equip them with both. 
When pressed to stay he at first refused, on the plea of his unfitness 
for the work that had to be done there. But a night’s argument with 
Farel, one of the Reform leaders who had been driven from France into 
Switzerland, was enough to change his purpose, and he stayed. 

His first business was to put out a new Confession of Faith in twenty - 
one Articles. This was presented to the citizens by the Council in order 
that cach man might choose whether he would be a Protestant or a 
Catholic, and those who decided to remain Catholics were compelled to 
leave Geneva at once. The next thing was tho establishment of a 
system of discipline, ecclesiastical and civil. Not only were idolaters, 
blasphemers, murderers, thieves, adulterers, and falso witnesses to 
be cut off from Christian communion, but all quarrelsome persons, 
slanderers, pugilists, drunkards, and spendthrifts were included in the 
game condemnation. This spiritual censure was to be enforced by 
corresponding civil penalties. Calvin was appointed to be one of the 
pastors of the city, and this was the only office that he held. “ Yet in 
an incredibly short time he became the virtual dictator of tho city, 
ruling it till his death [in 1564], except for the three years of his banish- 
ment, with a rod of iron.” Professor Hulme thinks there is no evidence 
to show that Geneva was morally worse than any other European city 
of the same size. He describes its people as gay and pleasure- 
loving, fond of dancing, of music, and masquerades, especially at wed- 
dings, and much given to gossiping over their wine or their cards in 
the cabarets. Under the new rule the list of punishable offences became 
very long, and included not attending two sermons on Sunday, speaking 
disrespectfully of Calvin in the street, docking the hair or dress of a 
bride, entertaining too many guests and setting them down to too 
many dishes. At starting the new system worked smoothly, but before 
long it bred discontent, and in three years’ time Calvin and Farel were 
banished. Calvin retired to Strassburg, where he found a congregation 
of French refugees, who made him their pastor. The Pope, Paul IIL, 
saw in this a chance of winning Geneva back to the Roman obedience, 
A conciliatory appeal was made to them by Cardinal Sadoleto. It 
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was eventually sent to Calvin to answer, and his “ dignified, gentle, and 
moderate” reply “made many friends for its author.” A tims ot 
incessant strife succeeded, and in October, 1540, Calvin was requested to 
return to Geneva on his own terms. These included the establishment 
of a Consistory of pastors and elders charged with the supervision of 
the morals of the citizens, and on September 13th, 1541, the exile 
returned. 

When the city and territory of Geneva had thrown off the rule of 
their Bishop and of the Duke of Savoy, they both fell by degrees under 
the domination of a very close oligarchy. There was a General Assembly 
consisting of all heads of families and a Council of Two Hundred nomj. 
nated by the Little Council. This latter body had twenty-five members, 
of whom only five could be chosen by the people in any one year. Therg 
was also a Council of Sixty created to consider matters too important 
to be decided by the Little Council. But as its members were chosen 
by tho Little Council it was very rarely necessary to ask its 
advice. In this singular Constitution Calvin found the means of con. 
solidating his influence in the city ready to his hand. He had only 
to discourage the meetings of the Assembly, and to provide that nothing 
should be considered by one of the larger bodies that had not first been 
debated by the Little Council, which in this way became possessed 
of an authority that was almost absolute. “ Between this Little 
Council and the Consistory there was a most intimate connexion, and 
the dominating influence in the Consistory was Calvin.” The specia} 
circumstances of Geneva gave the new Church a kind of power which 
the German Reformers never ventured to claim. They were content 
if they could get the civil power on their side, and they could only do 
this by concessions which gave the State the absolute control of 
ecclesiastical affairs. In Geneva, on the contrary, the civil powcr 
became the instrument of the Church, and ono of its chief duties was 
to punish the offenders handed over to it by the Consistory. 

The Protestant Reformation had failed in one of its chicf original 
aims. Throughout a large part of Europe it had overthrown the old 
faith, but it had left the old immorality very much what it was. When 
Luther attacked the morals of the clergy he found much sympathy 
among Catholics. But it was beyond their power to givo him any 
eficctual help at the opening of his career because the Popes of that 
age were often among the worst offenders. A gencration later 
the refurming party in the ancient Church had greater influence 
and found allies among the Popes, especially in Paul IV. and in Pius V. 
But if any one agent in the success of the Counter-Reformation is to ba 
singled out before others, it is Ignatius Loyola and the Order which 
he founded. Professor Hulme devotes a very useful chapter to the 
life of Loyola, to the founding and organization of the new Society, and 
to its progress under the first five Generals. In the years immediately 
following his conversion Loyola had met with no sympathy in the 
Spanish Universities in which he had begun his study of theology. At 
Alcala he was suspected of heresy and imprisoned; at Salamanca he 
was forbidden to speak about religion until his four years of study 
were completed. In Paris, to which he went in 1528, having walked 
all the way thither, he found a more congenial atmosphere. Even in 
Spain he had had a number of followers, and ho now gathered round 
him the men who later on were associated with him in his work, including 
Lainez, the second Gencral of the Order, and Francis Xavier, its greatest 
missionary. On August 15th, 1534, in the crypt of the little church 
of St. Denis, half-way up Montmartre (destroyed in 1790), they made 
their first vows, and five years later they met at Rome and formally 
founded a Society which should have no local habitation, but be “a 
flying corps ready at all times and in all places to support the main 
army of the Church.” In 1541 Loyola was elected General, and ths 
framing of the Constitution “ was a gradual process which occupied hin 
to his death” in 1556. The full members of the Society are divided 
into the Professed of the Three Vows, who take the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, and the Professed of the Four Vows, who 
add to these a vow to undertake at a moment’s notice any mission 
that the Pope may lay upon them. Only those who have taken thia 
fourth vow can hold the highest offices in the Society. The General 
is elected from among the Professed of Four Vows and holds office 
for life. His authority is unlimited, except that, though he may susp ond 
the Constitutions, he cannot change them. In theory he may be 
deposed by the Society, but this power has never been exercised. Ia 
the exercise of his functions he has the help of five Ass‘stants, repre- 
senting the most important of the Provinces into which the Society 
is divided. These are Italy; France; Spain; Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Poland, Belgium, and Holland; and tke English-speaking 
countries. ‘The Assistants are his constant attendants, and in their 
appointment he has no voice. They do not offer any direct advice, 
but he is further supplied with an official called the General's Monitor, 
whose business it is to convey to him any strictures that tho 
Assistants may have passed on his actions. The success of the 
new Society was greatest, Professor Hulme thinks, in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century, and under Acquaviva, its fifth General, 
it had become established in every Catholic country. It had sent 
missions to every part of the known world. “It had made itself the 
most formidable force in the ecclesiastical affairs of the time. In its 
Colleges many of the leading rulers, statesmen, and military com- 
manders of the next generation were being educated.” Professor 
Hulme does not attempt to estimate the extent or character of Jesuit 
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influence. Evidently he has no sympathy with its ecclesiastical or 
s; but against the disposition of many people to attribute 
the activity of its members to nothing nobler than self-aggrandisement 
he makes a just protest. “The unparalleled patience, the abject 
sclf-effacement, and the ready willingness to suffer every hardship 
and undergo the ultimate penalty of death are not to be found 
among a body of men actuated only by the spirit of intrigue and 
self-seeking, displaying in their daily lives no moral virtue, and 
cherisiing in their hearts no high enthusiasm.” 


political aim 





HISTORY OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY.* 

Tux rebellion of Captain Keigwin was a stirring chapter in the annals 
of the East India Company, and in retelling the story the authors of 
this book have added to historic interest all the colour and attraction 
of romance. They write with energy and humour, and though the 
detail is abundant it is never tedious. Perhaps, on a strict balance, 
the space occupied in leading up to the reetlion and in iatroducing the 
personages concerned is somewhat out of proportion to that devoted to 
the rebellion itself. He would be an ungrateful reader, however, who 
would raise a quibble on this point, for some of the most enjoyable things 
ere to be found in this earlier portion of the book. In the chapter on 
“The English and their Neighbours in Western India, 1660-75,” we 
get a vivid account of life in Surat, the city chosen as the headquarters 
cf the East India Company in Western India, The Governor of Surat 
City, generaily one of the great nobles of the Empire, every morning 
“rode to his ‘Seat’ attended by a guard of elephants, cavalry, and 
three hundred foot, while four-and-twenty banners of state, loud 
trumpets, and thundering kettle-drums emphasized his grandeur,” 
The ofiicials of the Company seem to have lived in some state :-— 


A CHAPTER IN THE 


“ On Sundays, after sermon, and a ‘ moro large and splendid ’ dinner 
of ‘Deer and Antelopes, Peacocks, Hares and Partridges,’ to say nothing 
of ‘Persian fruits, Pistachios, Plumbs, Apricocks and Cherriva,’ the 
President would usually invite the whole factory to ‘some pleasant garden 
adjacent to the city, where they might sit shaded from the Beams of the 
Sun, and refresht by the neighbourhood of Tanques and Water-Works.’ 
Hither would come the President and his Lady in Palanquirs, with 
‘a noise of Trumpets’ and preceded by Peons bearing ‘ St. George and 
his colours Swallow-taiied in Silk,’ with others leading before him 
‘curious Persian or Arabian Horses of State Rich in their trappings 
and gallantly equipt’; next to him would come the members of Council 
in large coaches ‘drawn by a pair of stately Oxen,’ while the factors 
would follow on horseback, with saddles of velvet and headatalls, reins 
and cruppers all covered with solid wrought silver.” 

The authors make no secret of their sympathy with Keigwin and his 
fellow-rebels, and their utter aversion from Sir Josia Child and John 
Child, during whose joint administration the rebellion occurred. Of 
Josia Child they make the amusing comment that his “‘ appearance as 
a city merchant instead of as Emperor of China or the Great Mogul 
seems an error of Providence,” and on his “ uninformed despotism ” 
they lay the whole blame for the rising. 

There is a great deal of correspondence in the book, all of it interesting 
and much of it very entertaining. John Child, denying a charge of 
bribing the Governor, writes: “‘ Wee gave him but two water dogs 
and he seeing a pair of Pistolls of the Presidents . . . which he seemed 
to like . . . the President presented him with them.” In another 
letter Child wrote home: “* To oblidge the Governor and other publick 
Ministers wee humbly begg your Honours will please to order us by the 
thips three or four Little water Spaniclls, and as many neate little 
Doggs, the Lesse the more acceptable.” In view of the popularity of 
Protests with a certain Great Power, we cannot refrain from quoting 
a happy phrase coined by the authors of the book under review. John 
Child and other officials of the Company were in the habit of serving 
Protests when in a difficulty, and the authors add the comment: “ Like 
the less genteel volley of oaths, a Protest doubtless relieved the temper 
while defining the attitude of mind.” 





FICTION. 


THE POWER HOUSE.t 
Mr. Brcran’s new venture is, in one sense, a deviation from the norm. 
As a rule, when a writer of fiction, whether a novice or not, scores a 
resounding success, he succumbs to the temptation to reap the same 
Mr. Buchan is no novice, and The Thirty-nine Steps was no 
isolated success, though in manner it marked a more pronounced 
acherence to the schocl of precipitous sensation than his earlier excur- 
tions into the realm of romance. Now he gives us another brand-new 
as The Thirty-nine Steps, but the charge 


field anew. 


“ shocker,” quite as “ steep” 
of red-hot composition or a desire to exploit the success of its prede- 
cessor ialls to the ground. For, as a matter of fact, he had it up his 
tleeve all the time—-The Power House having been written 


in the 
smooth days before the war.” 1 


“ 
Thus criticism is disarmed at the outsct, 
even if we wero inclined to be critical, which we are not, for there is no 
fallin 


while in some respects it marks an advance. For while it has no direct 


z-off in the essential qualities demanded in this genre of fiction, 





* Keiqwin’s Rebellion. Uyy Ray and Oliver Strachey. “ Oxford Historical and 
Liverary Studies,” Vol. VI. London: Humptrey Milford. [7s. 6d. net.) 
ul — House. By Jobm Buchan. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 











bearing on the war, and no Germans figure in the dramatis personae, his 
new story is in its essence a remarkably prescient study of the oppor- 
tunities which the insecurity of modern civilization and the progress of 
science place at the disposal of organized and unscrupulous brain-power. 
It is, in short, a fantasia on a Nietzechean theme; the root idea being 
that as civilization is a conspiracy to keep up appearances, it will only 
endure until a eufficiently powerful counter-conspiracy is formed to 
overthrow it. Such a conspiracy is described in The Power House, 
the name given to a eecret socicty which bought up and utilized the 
great extra-social intelligences, the artists in discovery, the men of 
science who stand “ outside the ring which we call civilization.” When 
we speak of the story as showing prescience, we mean that the methods 
of the conspirators reveal a curious affinity with those of the Germans 
in the conduct of the war. But the marriage of knowledge and will 
is here applied, not to the aggrandizement of the State, but to the gratifi- 
cation of the ambition and lust for power of a group of international 
super-anarclis, 

Weare not going to commit what is perhaps the deadliest sin a reviewes 
of sensational fiction can commit and reveal why Pitt-Heron deserted his 
charming wife, why Tommy Deloraine went to Bokhara and how Leithen, 
the narrator, remained in London and yet saw most of the game. For 
the answers to these questions and many others we must refer our readers 
to Mr. Buchan’s delectable yet stimulating pages. But without unduly 
discounting the joys of perusal, we may say that he has shown how a 
man of good character and position, versed in the law and in touch with 
Scotland Yard and the Foreign Office, may yet be unable to move a yard 
from his chambers without being spicd on and set upon by the agenta 
of a most relentless and sinister organization. The narrator drinks 
more deeply of the cup of peril than if he had gone to Central Asia. 
So much for the helplessness of thosa on the side of the angels when they 
have only the normal and official resources of civilization to rely on in 
their conflict with the “extra-social intelligences.” But there is another 
side to the picture, which shows that an honest, capable, and fearless 
man, if he happens at the same time to be a Scotsman and a lawyer, 


| may in the long run defeat the schemes of the most ruthless of super- 


} anarches, 


Civilization does not break down, and in the end Leithen 


| plus Scotland Yard, the Foreign Office, and a fighting Labour leader 





| and associations can grip and fortify their minds for a time. 


are too many for Mr. Andrew Lumley, art-collector, philanthropist, 
and supreme chief of the Power House. We have only to add that, 
while the conclusion is on the whole reassuring to the believers in the 
established order, the story is told with a dis‘inction of style rarely 
met with in writers who deal with the high explosives of sensation, 





RravaBLe Novets.—The Bride of the Sun. By Gaston Le Roux. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—The scene passes in Peru, where the 
unfortunate heroine goes through a series of exciting adventures at 
the hands of the descendants of the Incas.—-—Penton's Captain. By 
M. E. Francis. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—A war story. Tho author 
gives an excellont example of the sense of humour in which her readers 
delight in the oration of Sergeant Bushby in the last chapter.—— 
Poor Dear Providence. By Philip Kent. (Chatto and Windus. 68.)— 
A pre-war novel with a Naval Licutenant for hero.——Captain Kettle 
ox the War-Path. By C. J. Cutcliflo Hyne. (Methuen and Co, 6s8.)— 
Captain Kettle is the hero of most of these short storics, They are all 
exciting and concerned with the war. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 








Bernhardi and Creation. By Sir J. Crichton-Browne. (MacLehose 
and Sons. Is. net.)—In this published address Sir James briefly exposes 
the impudent and ignorant misuse of the theories of evolution and 
natural selection made by the recent prophets of Germany. He shows 
that organized war is not justifiable by the theories of the survival of 
those who make the best use of their surroundings. Then he states 
the four great breaks or leaps forward in evolution, which cannot be 
described or accounted for, but are adinitted to be scientifically possible 
—(1) the change from the merely physical to the vital; (2) from vital 
to mental; (3) from mental to moral; (4) from moral to religious. 
He reverts later to Germany’s failure to keep the moral or truly religious 
standard; as reached by modern civilization, and he ends with a hopeful 
expression of his belicf that religion wiil be strengthened and deepened 
by the war. 


Virgil's “ Gathering of the Clans.” By W. Warde Fowler. (Black- 
well. 3s. 6d. net.)}—There must be others who, like Dr. Warde Fowler, 
seek in evil days some distraction in great poctry which by its merita 
They will 
welcome in this small book a disquisition upon a hundred lines of the 
Vilth Aencid. It is a fine passage, treated with much more poctio 
art than Homer’s catalogue in Iliad [L., and was certainly the princip.l 
inspiration of Milton’s pageant of Satan’s hosts in the firat book of 
Paradise Lost. There are no means of knowing upon what legends 
Virgil based his tale of local heroes (“ ad nos vix tenuis famae per'abitur 
aura ”’), but he plainly intended to arouse local patriotiam when Augustus 
was consolidating the first united Italy. Dr. Fowler is never dry, 
and writes both as a scholar and a real lover of poetry and no less of 
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Italy. Many Italian scholars must a year ago have turned to this 
passage to read the stirring account of tho arming of their nation. 





The Blackest Page of Modern History. By H. R. Gibbons. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Gibbons is entitled to write with 
authority upon the massacres of Armenians, for “their blood was 
spilt before his eyes in Adana,” and he has beon in Turkey or Asia 
Minor almost continuously since 1908. Adana, the scene of Young 
Turkey’s early effort, saw only child’s-play compared with the holocausts 
of 1915. We need not recapitulate the horrors, already well known 
through Lord Bryce and others, of the deliberate slaughter or starva- 
tion of about a million persons. But the point emphasized by this 
neutral observer is that the authorities of one nation alone could have 
stopped the criminals—namely, Germany, who therefore shares the 
erime; and he goes further, pointing out the great economic and com- 
mercial value to Turkey of the Armenian population, and showing that 
ita extermination “ia to the interest of a certain nation—but that 
nation is not Turkey.” Germany alone could hope to benofit by the 
crime, for she alone desires a weak Turkish Empire ready for control or 
absorption, where there should be no competition with her traders. It 
is a terrible indictment, which we hope will be widely read in Amorica 
and elsewhore, 





The Neutral Merchant in Relation to the Law of Contraband of War 
and Blockade. By Sir Francis Piggott. (University of London Press. 
2a. 6d. net.)—It is satisfactory that these articles have been reprinted 
from the Nineteenth Century, where they appeared in 1915. Sir Francis 
Piggott has had great experience of international law, and is well 
qualified to write upon its theories and administration. Though 
events have moved so quickly that the Orders in Council which he 
supports might seem to have receded into the haze, they are in opera- 
tion, and in very vigorous operation ; and no one can give any opinion 
worth having upon present matters of contraband and blockade 
without somo such knowledge of their origin and justification as he 
can gain here, Sir Francis maintains among his chief points that 
international law’ cannot stagnate, and that the “long-distance” 
blockade is a perfectly logical and proper development of well-estab- 
lished principles. If the size and speed of merchantmen and men-of- 
war have changed the details and effects of sea affairs, the law and 
custom too mustchange. The preface and tho articles also deal with 
“the freedom of the sea” in much the same spirit as that in which 
Mr. Balfour has expressed himself. The views held by Mr. Norman 
Angell and the similar ones found convenient by German diplomatists 
upon the “ neutralization” of the sea simply involve tho result that 
a military nation on the Continent would be free to swallow up the 
smallor nations. The neutral merchant hore receives considerable 
sympathy, and a polite recommendation that he should escape all 
trouble and loss by consigning his goods to belligerents, “ f.o.b” (free 
on board). If anybody still confuses the neutrality of a State or 
Government with the neutrality of an individual trader, we hope he 

will clear his mind by reading these articles. 





Crockford’ s Clerical Directory, 1918-17. (The Field and Queen. 20s.) 
—The current Crockford has reached us, an invaluable volume for 
reference in its sphere. Woe sce many times in the place of an address 
or usual cure the words “ British Expeditionary Force” or “ H.M.S. 
’ and there is a reforence in the preface to the need for more 
chaplains; but there seems to be no statement of the numbers and 
no list of the clergy serving with H.M. Forces, though it would have 
been of particular interest. 








An Illustrated Selection of the Principal Exhibits of the Loan Exhibition 
of Antiques, Coronation Durbar, 1911. (The Archaeological Survey of 
India. Rs. 20 or 30s.)—Eastern Malatestas and Sforzas painted with 
almost the subtle refinement of the carly Florentine Renaissance throng 
this fascinating catalogue of Indian pictorial art. ‘‘ Lal Kaur,” by an 
unknown hand, and “‘Husaini Begam”’ are almost worthy to rank 
with “ Beatrice d’Este” or the portraits of Antonello di Messina. 
A special word must be said for the excellent little notes, chiefly bio- 
graphical, which accompany each illustration. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—— <p 

Ashley (R. L.), Medieva! Civilization, cr 8vo. --(Macmillan) net 6/0 

tarbour (R. H.), The Story My Doggie Told Me, ‘poy '8vo. -(Harrap) net 2/6 
Bartle tt (Henrietta C.) and Pollard (A. W.), A Census “of Shs akespeare's Piays 

in Quarto, 1594-1709, 400 ...... cc eee e ee eeeees (Oxford Univ. Press) net 32/6 
Boy of My Heart, cr BSvO........ .ccccccccscces (Hodder & Stoughton) net 26 
Boyl sve (R.), A Gentlewoman OF ei OR Bs sb neccécéecsecccd (8S. Paul) 6/0 
Browne (E. « ), Little Dwarf Nose and the Magic Whistie, roy Svo (Ilarrap) net 2/6 
Trowne (E. G.), Nutcracker and Mouse-King, roy 8vo........ (Harrap) net 2/6 
Trrowne (G. wy, Courts-Martial for Presidents and Members (Harrison) net 6/0 
Bryant (T. H.), Suffolk, 2 vols., 18M0........++eeeeeees (Batsiord) each net 2/6 
Cadell (F. C. B.), Jack and Tommy : Twenty Drawings, folio (G. Richards) net 6/0 
Cox (J. C.), Cornwall ; Cumberland and Westmorland ; Isle of Wight; Not- 

tinghar shire ; Norfolk, BBE. cocvecccccccccesceces (Batsford) e ach net 2/6 
Doke (J. J.), The Queen of the Secret City, cr 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Dwight (H. G.), Stamboul Nights, cr Svo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
FEagie (R. L.), New Light on B nigmas of Shakespeare's Sonnets (J. Long) net 2/6 
Engilsh Mural Monuments and Tombstones: 84 Photographs (Batsford) net 12/ 


6 
Evelyn-White (C. H.), Cambridgeshire aud the Isle of Kiy, lSmo(Batsiord) net 2,6 





Findlay (A.), Chemistry in the Service of Man, 8vo....... 
Firbank (8), Inclinations, cr Sve. veecentenwnrnanececcocsee Mle HA 
Fleets of the World, 1016, Bv0........ccccccccccece Nash) net 14 


General Index to the English Historical Review, 1906-1915 (Lon, ¢/0 
Gladden (W.), Commencement Days: a Book for Graduates fice ~ 


Glasgow ng Life and wv WF GG ovccccotocbinst (J. Mu 5/8 
Grayling (F.), Kent, 2 vols, 18mo......... jacetplaliainatel (Batsford) 4 — | Be 
Hocking (J.), "The Passion for Lite, Rae estepa late: cccccces (PA) Ee 
Holt (J. M.) On the Outer Edge of the BL GOD dhecdeccsnane -(Drane) ae 
James (J.), Honeymoon Dialogues, cr 8vo..... aeveestesooe *(Nash) net HM 


Joly (J.), Synchronous Signalling in Navigation, 8vo0 eececceeee(U 
Landi (Countess Zanardi), ‘The Royal Outcast : a Romance, cr rea wy 38 
Lang (John and Jean), Stories of the Border Marches, ave seeeeees(Jack) net 5) 

Lawrence (D. H.), Twilight in — cr 8vo.. esteee -(Duckworth) ri 


Lucy (H.), Nearing Jordan, 8V0.......ccceccesccees (mith & Elder y 
McDonagh (J. E. R.), Links in a Chain of Research on Syphilis (Oxidation 10/6 
OEE MaeGuetiemh, BiO ccccccccccccccce 90 wees cocevesccoes (Harrison) net 59 
Mann (T.), Royal Highness, cr Ba eeeasenenenenesesés (Sidgwick & Jackson) 69 
Mason (W.), Horse Sense in Verses Tense, 18mo.......... (Duckworth) net 9 6 


ey Map (The): Elements of Modern Topography (French School of War), 


COeerescoeessecosecesoecococeoscvocececee seeeese (Macmillan 

Miller (D. C.), The Science of Musical Sounds, Svo.. °° (usominan) = an 
ON Fe RC ane RN ele Reatet ates: (Batsford) net 2/4 
Mosher (J. A.), The Essentials of Effective wesespene ce 8vo..(Macmillan) net 48 
Myers (F. W. H.), Saint Paul, cr 8vo....... seenbessandeis --(Simpkin) net 9/4 
Nel (J.), Palestine Life, 8VO.........-ccccsccceee seeeeeee (Simpkin) net 10/6 
ppenheim (E. P.), M Naoees of the Riviera, cr 8vO.......... eveees (Cassell) 6/9 
Tear (Edith B.), The Opera Book, 8vo.............cseecces- (Nash) net 10/0 
Ovid : Metamorphoses, Vols. I. at i, trans. by F. J. Miller (Heinemann) net §/9 
Pain (B.), Collected Tales, Vol. I., RO ee a (Secker) net 5 
Park (J.), A Text-Book of Practical” Hydraulics, cr 8vo.. . AC. Griffin) net 126 
Phillpotts (E.), The Human Boy and the oat PGR cnccsssacekes (Methuen) ¢ 
Plautus, trans. by Paul Nixon, Vol. I., 18mo........... -(Heinemann) net 5,0 

Plucknett (F.), Tatroduction to the con rr Practice of Boot and Shoe 
EN CI bn a didautekgdcdastcveebecveeuquatsnd (Longmans) net 6 
Plutarch : The Parallel Lives, trans. by B. Perrin, Vol. LI. ee pe net 5 
Roberts (A. A.), Metodo Novisimo para ~ spamnpene Ingles bad ard & Lock) net 3/68 
Robson (S. E.), Joshua Rowntree, cr 8v0..........+.. len & Unwin) net 4/6 
Scientific German Reader (A), ed. by H. Z. Kip, cr 8vo0 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Sinker (J.), The War: its Deeds and Lessons, cr 8vo. ~~ gton) net 2/6 
Smart (W.), Second Thoughts of an Economist, cr 8vo......(Macmillan) net 5/9 
Stryienski (C.), The Eighteenth Century, 8vo.......... * (Heinemann) net 7/6 

Swinton (E. D.) and Percy (The Earl), A Year Ago: being Eyewitness's Nar- 
rative of the War from March 30th to July 18th, 1915, cr - (E. Arnold) net 2/6 
PD, iO Ct Oe Cs otic cn end nnnnss00oeoheeseseee (Simpkin) 6/0 


Thorburn (A.), British Birds, Vol. III. (4 vols. ) (sets oniy) . -(Longmans) net 126 
Tragedy of Macbeth, Intro. and Notes by J. C. Scrimgeour, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Walters (E. W.), The “ New” Lloyd George and the Old, cr Svo(J. Johnson) net 3/0 
Williams (H. 8.), Luther Burbank: his Life and Work, 8vo (G. Richards) net 10/4 
ee aed, ee Gh, OE ic cncnnceonnsecscesedesscoscace G. Richards) 6/0 
ee of John Quincy Adams: Voi. VL. 1316-1319, 8vo (Macmillan) net 15/0 
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LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTZRNS POST FREE 
LIBERTY & CO, LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


RELIEF from INDIGESTION 


Sufferers from Indigestion who have tried ‘almost every remedy’ without 
obtaining relief may be comforted to know that it is in just such cases that Dr. 
Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges = areal boon. Every day brings fresh testimony 
to their value. The Rev. J. J. Tyndall, of the Priory House, Spetisbury, Biand- 
ford, says :— 

“‘Only those who have suffered as I have from Indigestion and 
Acidity can understand tho blessing of relief. I have been a martyr 
to these complaints for years, and have tried almost every remedy 
advertised, but I can frankly say that Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 
Lozenges have not been equalled by any of them. Unlike somo 
remedies, they have not caused any other sort of trouble while 
relieving the acidity. Knowing the number of people who suffer 
in this way, may I be allowed to speak in the highest possible terms 
of praise ‘about these Lozenges ? Whoever trics them will find 
that this praise is emphatically true and well deserved.” 

Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are made by Savory & Moore from Dr. Jenner's 
original formula. shay are specially valuable in cases of Heartburn, Flatulence, 
Acidity, Biliousness, Sleeplessness (often caused by Indigestion), etc. They are 
plossant to take, quite harmless, and are supplied by all chemisia in boxes at 1/3, 
33., and 5a, 


A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who 


write, enclosing 1d. stamp for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


— -——— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS F PAID sisteeseeeeeesseeees he 1 26,000,000. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition, The only Graad Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. ‘The only Graad Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, aud 
Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. ENT and be td., 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange. &.C. 























BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KiNG. 





TRADS-MALE. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 
we ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORAYION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
Gerrard | raABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED. 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 
Relieve the worst Rheumatism AT ONCE, and CURE quickly. 
HOT bath in’ which N° need to visit expensive 
Droitwich Brine Crystals — oe 
are dissolved is the quickest San todos oak te - a 
and surest of all ways of 


: . half. crown (for 28 Ib.) there is no 
securing relief from the tortures ¢,,,/,er erpense—and a complete 
of Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, 


cure awaits you. Doctors all over 
and all “Uric Acid” troubles, the Kingdom highly endorse this 
and sufferers should lose no 


treatment, which is the simplest 
time in proving it. and most pleasant imaginable, 
Price 2/ 6 


per 28-lb. bag. 
Free to any Station in Britain, 
WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (Dept 24c), 16 EASTCHEAP, LONDON. 











r > Py Appointment to their 
Majesties the King and Queen 


POCKET 
fisted # ~~ HYANDKERCHIEFS 


samples post free 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 
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THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription. 
PaYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Eals- 
Yearly. Yearly. 


8 6....014 3....90 7 2 


Quarterly. 
Including posiage to any part of the United 
MimSGOES 2c cccccccccccvccseccoseesses 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, India, China, 
TABOR, Alo... vcvccccccccccscvccsecceee G.unce OM 9 ...68 8 8 

1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 


ADIES’ DAY SCHOOL, away from Coast and Zeppelins; 
A beautiful part of West Riding. Schoolhouse frechold, specially built, fully 
furnished. TO BE LET cat low rent or SOLD as going concern at times price. 
cod opening for quatified and experienced lady with capital and boarder connection. 
Hiostel available—Write “CONCERN,” c/o Gould's, 54 New Oxford Street, W.C. 
LAKENEY, NORFOLK.—Charming old HOUSE TO LET 
FURNISHED, for June-July. Four guineas a week. Seven bedrooms, 
Tennis and garden. Good sailing and fishing. Indifferent golf. Cook-caretaker can 
be left.—Apply Major ARTHUR COOKE, 69 Bridge Street, Cambridge. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
— MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
APPOINTMENT OF VICE-PRINCIPAT. 


TECHNOLOGY. 

The Governing Body invites applications for the VICE-PRINCIPALSHID of the 
Echool of Technology. Salary £500 a year. 

Conditions of appointment and forms of application may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, School of Technology, Manchester. The last day for the receipt of 
spplications (which should be addressed to the Registrar) is Monday, 19th June. 

Canvassing members of the Committee, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify 
® candiuate, 


1 puNicipaL “SECONDARY SCHOOL, ACCRINGTON. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS with special qualifications for the teaching 
ci ENGLISH and LATIN. Applicants must be Graduates and experienced in 
fecondary School teaching. Preference will be given to a candidate holding an 
Honours Degree in English or Latin. Salary £100, rising by £10 a year to £170. 
‘ihe Scale provides for an allowance in respect of previous experience. ‘The appoint- 
ment is subject to the conditions and regulations respecting Day Secondary Schools 
under the Lancashire Education Committee. 

Forms of application (to be returned not later than June 10th) obtainable from 

A. H. AITKEN, Town Hall, Accrington. 


J) ERBSYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CHESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 

REQUIRED, tn September, a SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS. Degree or 
equivalent and experience desirable. Subsidiary subject, History. Initial salary, 
£115-125, according to qualifications. Also a MISTRESS to teach SCIENCE 
(Chemistry and Physics) and MATHEMATICS in the Middle School. Good 
experience essential. Initial salary, £115-125. 

Applications should reach the HEAD-MISTRESS by June 20th. 


{T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated), EDIN- 
BURGH.—Wanted, October Ist, a SECOND MISTRESS. Qualifications 
required: Honours Degree (or equivalent) in ENGLISH LITERATURE, with 
preferably History as second subject, training and good experience. Initial salary 
£160, non-resident.—For particulars apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, ST. GEORGE'S 
SCHOOL, GARSCUBE TERRACE, EDINDURGH, to whom immediate applica- 
tion should be made. 


VV ALLASEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


he Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, vacant 
| 1 the appointment of present Head-Mistress to Pendleton High School, 
anchester. 

The School ts a modern building with accommodation for 300 pupils, with an 
extension building (lately erected and which will shortly be opened) for an additional 
120 junior pupils, Present numbers in School, 330. The School is in a residential 
district, and has ample grounds, with facilities for games. 

Candidates must hold a Degree of some University of the United Kingdom, or 
Nn equivalent qualification. 

The commencing salary will be £400 per annum, Increasing by £25 at the end of 
- ry a years to a maximum of £500. Duties to commence in September neat 

possibie, 

Applications, stating age, experience, and qualifications, accompanied by not more 
than four recent testimonials, must be sent before June 24th to the DIRECTOR of 
EDUCATION, Wallasey, Cheshire. from whom a prospectus and all further details 
may be obtained. 

Canvassing in any form will disqua‘ify. 


FF\HE COUNCIL of COLLEGE HALL, LONDON, will shortly 
appoint a BURSAR. Salary £80.—Apply iu writing by June 10th, giving 
8 references, to PRINCIPAL, byng Place, W. 














DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of ASSISTANT- 
EXAMINERS in connection with the award of the Council’s Junior County Scholar- 
ships. The general examination will be held on 4th November, 1916, and the alterna- 
tive examination on Ist December, 1916 The preliminary work of Assistant- 
Examiners is to be completed by 9th December, 1916. Assistant-Examiners will 
work under the general direction of a chief examiner. They will be required to 
mark the candidates’ answers, to attend examiners’ meetings, and to make a report 
cn the work of the candidates they examine. They will not be required to sct the 
questions. The examination is of ane ementary character consisting of two 14-hour 
am rs—one in arithmetic and one in English—worked by boys and girls between 
en and cleven years of age. The fee payable is 50 guineas inclusive for p> *« ns 
who are able to devote their whole time to the work for the necessary period, and 
25 guineas inclusive for persons appointed as “ part-time” Assistant-Examiners. 

A whole-time Examiner will as a rule be required to mark the papers (arithmetio 
and English) of about 1,200 candidates, and half-time Examiners the papers of about 
half this number. 

Examiners must not be closely related to, or directly benefited by, the success 
of any candidate taking the examination. Examiners will have no cla-m upon the 
Council either for work or payment in the event of its being found that their services 
are not required. Teachers engaged in London elementary schools are ineligible. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained by sending a stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope to the EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned 
by 11 a.m. on Saturday, 10th June, 1916. Every communication must be marked 
- $ ” on the envelope. 

anvassing, either directly or Indirectly, will disqualify an applicant, 

Education Offices, ’ “ we" JAMES t RD, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council. 





PONTEFRACT AND DISTRICT GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 

Wanted, for September, GRADUATE to teach FRENCH and CLASS 

SINGING. High School experience, residence abroad, and knowledge of Phonetics 

essential. Initial salary from £110, according to qualifications.—Application forms 

ot +r from Mr. H. HOLMES, Ropergate End, Pontefract, must be returned 
efore June 1€th. 


Rox AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING COL- 

LEGE.—SCIENCE LECTURER required for next September. Degree 
essential (good om Churchwoman. Commencing salary £100, with board, 
residence, and medical attendance during term.—For forms of application apply 
The Rev. the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Ripon. 








‘A BB BS BB. 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
resent openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; wt free 13. 10d.—Central 
3ureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, &c. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical aaa, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tifeate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Studenta 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 


Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 
SWagas OOLLE GQ E. 
The TRUSTEES of the MARY EWART TRUST FUND Invite applications 
from past or present members of Newnham College fora TRAVELLING SCHOLAL- 
SHIP of £150, fer purposes of etudy, to be awarded in June, 1916, 
Applications must be sent, not later than June 10th, to Miss CLOUGH, Newnham 
College, from whom all particulars can be obtained. 


(xFoRD UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
ECHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 








The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust offer TWO SCHOLARSIIrsS 
for the year 1916-17 to WOMEN STUDENTS in need of assistance to enable them 
to take the Oxford Training Course.—-Applications should be made in writing not 
later than July 6th to Miss HAIG BROWN, Oxford High School, Banbury Road, 
Oxford. 

G)SSLtesaee LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 a year each are offered to students who have taken 
a Degree Examination. 

For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


qou PHYSICAL 














OUTHPORT TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
and experienced Teachers inevery branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hoa. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principa!, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools, 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training ia 
Physical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD POSTS 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, 
THE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, eee HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, MP. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE 
The MARCHIONESS rf SALISBURY. 
Principal : 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tr!pos). 
Vice-Principal: 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kindin England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System, 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymuastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in sctfools 
inthe neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, to a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in September,— 
Furtwer particulass on application to ihe SECRETALY, 
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Sateen 


Principa! : 


POLYTECHNIC, 


F. H. NEWMAN, M.A., Ph.D 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
Recognized by the Board of Education for the Training of Teachers. 
Head of Department: Miss M. E. MARSDEN 
Full courses of training for Teachers in Technical, Secondary, 
Schools. ‘Training for Housekeepers and School Matrons. 


and Elementary 





HYGIENE AND PITYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 

Head of Department: M’ss H. BIDELEUX. 
Training courses for [Health Visitors, Sanitary Inspectors, Lifant Welfare Workers 
and Teachers of Hygiene. Preparatory courses for Hospital and Ciildrea’s Nurses. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Director of College: Miss M. H. SPALDING. 

Three vears’ course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Educational and Remedial 
Gymnastics, Dancing, snd Games. Students prepared for the Diploma of the Ling 
Association. Non- -profe asional students also receive 

For particulars of all Departments, regarding teen, Scholarships, 
Curricula, | apply to the SECRE TARY 

1 ESTFIELD ‘COL szECGE (University of London).—Principal, 

Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 

Bc vv Degrees of the University” of London; also for the Arcibishop’s 
Diploma in Theology. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 
$0 guineas a year. A certain number of Scholarships ef trom £25 to £50 a year 
- offered for competition at an Examination held annually in’ May.—For 

Calendar and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, 
Haw p‘tead, N. W. 





Hostels, and 











GARDENS, 


JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman, Rt. 
ha Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Sec., 


Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loaa 





Fund, | apply to to the vcipal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
PRIVATE TUITICR, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH —Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Wociwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 


and other Exams. 
House, Manor Road, 


ore GIRLS’ SCHOOLS / AND COLLEGES. 
N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill, "Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
iterature, and Music 


large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 


I: curnemouth. 








HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Exceptional advantages. Languages, 

¢ specialities. Careful atiention given to health and the 

development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 

results. Good garden and field for i. References kindly permitted to Rev. B. 

saring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and 
others. — —AP P nly PRINC IPAL for P rospectus. 


~ T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, !ate Scholar of Newaham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 

Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGE. 
“SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 








ALVERN 


Au EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
wili be heid on JUNE 27th and 28th. 





Vor further particulars apply to the SECRET: ARY, Tvydens Hall, Mal alve ern. 
OTICE 
MONICA’S, KINGSWOOD, EPSOM. 


St: 


Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss DERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 


VILLA Ste MONIQUE 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, S.E.R.), es a 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING ta 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control. 
Ladies in residenco: Mile. TESTENOIKE, B. és L. Mile. SAVOURET. 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For or prospectus and detalls ‘apply :—The P riacipals, St. Monica’s, Kingswood, Epsom. 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL. 


DARLEY PALE, MATLOCK. 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLCOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. 

Thorough education on mecern lines. Preperation for Public Examinations and 
Universities. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Extensive Grounds, Chapel, 
Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-bath, &c. Valuable Bursaries and Senior 
Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy. 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

Accommodation now increased to receive 180 pupils. 

¥er Prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin'’s, Darley Dale; 
or ‘The Secretary, Kev. Cc ANON W IL Lh: v rhe Rectory, Warrington. 
r NAHE MAYNARD SCHOOL, EXETE R.—Head-Mistress : Miss 

TREVEREY, M.A.Lond., Classical Tripos, Camb.—(1) An Examination for 

Lutrance and Reside nt Sc holarships will be held on June 28th and 29th. (2) Music 
Studentship offered of the value of £30 a year. (3) Free Studentship offered. Prepara- 
tion for the Cambridge Training Diploma, Honours Degree or equivalent essential. 
--For further particuls as Ts apy ly HEAD- MISTRE SS. 


OXHE Y LANE, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


PRACTICAL 





at) 


| “IGHFIELD, 





WATFORD. 











Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, availabic for three years, on application to Principal, 
Tele. Wa ford 616." 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLL EGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 


. Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French, 
us well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 
diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea-bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), !’rincipal. 


2, *BSSese SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOTR. 














BUMMER TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, MAY 4th, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX, 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY Ora, 


St: 


ipev#ts 


SS 


RAPERS’ COMPANY’S FEMALE ORPHAN SCHOOL AT 
TOTTENHAM.—An Examination will be held in July next for filiin 

TWO VACANCIES on this Foundation. Fatherless girls of between ten and twelee 
years of age, daughters of members of the Church of England and such as may be 
deemed from reduced circumstances proper objects of the institution, are eligible t 
en “y: Foundationers are provided, without charge, with board, lodging clothing, 
anc educatic on.—For further particulars apply to the CLERK to the DRAP : 
COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. ve DRAPERS 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST G ARDENS, 
AA HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines, 
— —— given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Heal 
Tennis, Hockey, &e. . anny cientien, 


flag: GRANGE, , BUXTON.—5 School for Girls from 10 to19v to19 years, 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Sctence 
br ranch tor girls cver 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Pre 
for ixams. Principals, the Misses DODD. > 


yy DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIik {LS, 

$84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress— Mi iss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 

iets ~ cr as the Universities; Leaving Scholarshi p. 

OMES fic SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

PREPARATORY DEP ARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRIS, 

BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prespectus from the _HEAD-MISTRESS. 


NWoond, EASTBOU 
Principals: Miss CHUI LE IGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. hh, (Girton 
Fir ate Medern Education. Premises specially built for a Schoot, 
Vlaying-ficlds and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, 

Summer Term began May 4. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. 
<i HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS, 
\ LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN, SCOTLAND. 
Leautifully situated i ountry away froman vthir ig toattract hos*tle atreraft, Sonng 
medern education, reparation for pubile exams., the Universities and Women’s 
Colieges, Domestic Lconomy. Swedish Gymnastics, All Games, ] 

ONLY POAKDERS TAKEN, Ereapoce trom t 


PINEHURST” 














Tinie 


UEE! 


“4 


Q ‘ 
Coilege). 
Large 











{ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 

J COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 feet above sea leve 

Principal—Miss If. T. NEILD, MAL (Viet.), Class Tripos (Camb.) » assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELID (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Vrospectus on application 
QT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, 
K VOLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings ard Grounds, 
Fituated taland on the Main Line between Edinburch and Glasgow, 11 miles fro: 
Stirling. Thozonch tieneral Education on Modera Linea. Lacresse, Cricket, Tennis, 
and hives. AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES cn SEPTEMBER 22ND. A Kindorza: teu 
Derartment will be opered in Septen.ber.—Piospectus aud tull particulars on 
appication to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








Ss rf. LEONARDS SCHOOL, sT. A} NDRE WS.- —Three E ‘Entrance 
Scholarships of the annual value of £60, £49, and £20 respectively, tenabla 
for fou r years, will be awarded on the result of an Examination to be held at ths 


School in Ju ly. Preference will be given to the daughters of professional men and 
of officers in H.M. Service.—Further particulars on appiication to the HEAL» 


MISTRESS. 
Boys’ 
Age 174 to 18}. 


T OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. 
t Special Entry 1916. No Nomination required. Full particalars with copies 
of examination papers on application to J AMES G1LVE E, 63 South Molton Street, 


Lendon, W. 

| FF BAAR BE .. COLLE@ E. 
BD = An Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held June 27th and 28th, h, 
Six Nomination Exhibitions for Thirty Guineas for the Sona of Officers failen ia 
tne War have been given to the new House, recently opened wider the Head- 
Master.—Apply to the Reverend R. D. BELOE, Head-Master’s Louse, Bradfield, 
Berkshire. 


SS 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








_— ROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of ‘Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
___ For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The Schovi House, Bromszrove. 
{7 EST MINSTER SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS AND 


EXHIBITIONS. 
An Examination will be held to fill vacancies beginning on Wednesday, June 21st, 
1916.—For particulars apply by letter to the BURSAR, Westminster School Dursary, 
Little Dean's Yard, Westminster 


ALDENHAM = SCHOOL, ~ ELSTREE, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1916. 

An Examination will be held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 1916, for TEN 
or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and 
four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 
15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rey. A. H. COOK, 
&e.D., Head-Master. 


Ww OLVERLEY SCHOOL, near KIDDERMINSTER.— FIVE 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, reducing fees to £35 a vear, offered for 
September. 


near HERTS. 








ONE LEAVING EXHIBITION of £59 a year to any University offered 
each year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





~ by the 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAV ISTOCK. Reco; gnised 
Army Council. Entrance Scholarships in June. Two OUNDATIONER- 
SHIPS offered to Sons of NAVAL OFFICEKS billed on Active Service, Special 


ENGINLEKING class for NAVAL CADET 
Head-Master, H. Vv. ‘PLU M, M.A. 


1 H ERBORN E 8CHOOL.= 
h An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 13th and foliowiag days. 
—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School touss, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 














oo Lbs @s 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY, 1916. 
Three Entrance scholarships £40, £30, £20 J annuum for Boarders, 
_For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE. M.A., Head-Master. 


E 7 ASTBOU RNE : 
4 


COL LEGE, — President : The DUE OF 









VONSHIRE, MHead-Master: Rev. 8. WILLIAMS, -A., late 
Asaotant-Ms aster at Rugby School. Special pe. and Eagineering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildinzs, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Uxhibitions for Sons of Odicer 
and Clergy. - a 

, 6.3 Ve BC EE O @O- dnc 

SCHOLARSHTP EXAMINATION, JUNE 22ND Aanp 23RD. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boarders and Two smailer Open Scholat« 
ships tenable with Boarding Scholarships. 








Apply HLAD-MASTER, Sciool House, Ipswich, 
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VALENCE 
NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT. 
Founded 1576. ‘~ — 
tps of the value of £63 a year; one oO) e value o a year, 
ant ee Company's Exhibition of £30 a year will be awarded in 
y _—For further particulars epply to Rev. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master, 
e School; or to the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


Wy ILLAst ON SCHOOL. 


‘A Patiic School on Modern lines. with Preparatory. Moderate fees.—Troepectus 
ex application to the HE AD-! M ASTE R, Willaston Schocl, Nantwich, Cheshire. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDG 


Echolarships, &c., £75 (restricted) to £15, offered in July.—Particulars from Pulllie 
Bchools Year-Book or the BURSA. 


OT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
S Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
_ acres of playing ficlds. Sep . ate Junior School, 


ration for Universities, Army, 
eer sreapecta write to Rev. W. F. BU RNSIDE, M.A., Flead-Master. 


tl cdg SCHOOL, 





TaTtnr iaAan° «Cae = 


w Prospectus treats of :— 
em PCHOOL WORK: ITS AIMS AND METHODS. 
LEISURE-HOUR PURSUITS. 
GAMES AND PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 





Writa for copies to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Bre and Medical I 

Navy. The School is, re 

under the age of 10}, Juni 

ment has separate houses, 


A Pine a SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa- 
1 







uccessful preparation for Sentor School and for 
iised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 
r for boys 1)4 to 13, and Senior 13-19. E. ach Depart- 
te aching, life and gaimes.— Apply, HEAD- MASTER. 






tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
&c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


sgl AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
JOURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
t 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molten Street, W. 

MVE LITERARY, JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL 

BUREAU (Miss Ironside), 50 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London.—SECRETARIES 
TRATNED in all branches of public and private work. Three-nine months’ tuition, 
Positions offered when proficient. Coaching in Journalism, Public Speaking, Lan- 
guages. Instruction by Correspondence also. Prospectus on application. 
IIVWWPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Croas Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 


Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (Brevet Elémentaire). 
Pupils taken at moderate fees. Six months’ course. Established 1906. 





——— —————— eee 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4, 926, 
Educational Agents. Establish cd 1873. 

Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
osts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schoois, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


‘amilies, 
NO cH ARGE FOR REGISTR ATION. 








QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
hk TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an Intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The ages of the pupil, district preferred, and roagh idea of fecs should be given. 

"Phone, write, or call. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOL SAND TUTORS. 18th annual edition. 1,108 pp., 
red cloth, 2s. ; post-free, 2s. Gd. 900 Illustrations. 

J. & J. Pa’ TON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone: 6053 Central, 


SCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requiremcuts (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
WP OToRS 





of fees, &c.) to 

Meesrs. TRUMAN & EKENIGHTLEY, Itd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
ae stafis of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
O%\ces—158-162 CXFORD STRELT, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


w!'CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
charge, information and advice as to Schools tor Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 
&c. A detailed statement of requirements shou'd be sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Bcholastic, Clerical, and Medical Asen., Ltd., 22 Craven fae, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854 


M\HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 

There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

& thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonalle cost. Prospectuses and full 

| meter tg will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

treet, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 


QO? INTEREST TO PARENTS. 


“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Parents concerned about 
the proper education of their children may receive, without charge, 
valuable assistance and exclusive information respecting the best 
Schools and Tutors, by sending statement of their requirements 
to ED. J. BURROW & CO.,, Lrp., Dept. Y, Lducational Con- 
sultants, ea House, Kingsw: ay, London, W.c, 


———————L——SES a a : ———= 


TOURS. 
\ ISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., is arranging a few more short tours, 


June 20, The English Lakes (150 miles of Coaching). July 4, Edinburgh 
snd the Scotch Lakes. Sept.-Oct., Wye Valley and Cathedrals of the Wess, Also 
the above tours repeated—159 Auckland Koad, Upper Norwood. 














HOTELS, HYDROS, éo. 
ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.~ 


: Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor, Shady and eheltered 
garden, Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Private Sitting-room 
if required.—Apply “ L. CAN TAB,” Middlecott, Usington, 8, Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor, 
Terms absolutely ‘inclusive. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage and 
Kiectricity. Resident Physician « a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
aE PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and othera 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 
equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Fpilepsy. Experienced 
Medical and Nursing a Farming and Gardening. Jilliards, Lawn Tennis, 
ne —, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEW OOD, 2 Exchange Street Last, 

verpoo 














R PESIDENT PATIENTS.—Desc: riptive 8 List (illustrated) 

cf Medical Men in all parts willing to recelve RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Associatioa, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Sireet, Trafalgar Square, W.C 


A THE ‘ENIC SUMMER UNDERWEAR is made from best 


materials and guaranteed unshrinkable It is comfortable and durable, 











Write for free book with patterns and buy direct from the makers, 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 


( (\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by _—y value 


per return, or offe r made Chief Ottices, 63 Oxford Stre et, London, st. 100 years 


DUBLIC- HOUSE REFORM. —The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 

licensed Inns. Ask for freo descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per ceut. paid 
eince 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chembers, Westminster. 


C {OCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Pas ste, 
A Scientife Remedy invent « and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. 

o- commended by Dr. il. we ocd w urd, F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. 
Used in war hospitals, dug ts, &c. Harmless ti » pets, Tina, is, 6d., 2s. 6d., 

4s. 6d.—_HOWARTH & F ALR, Sole Mak ors, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


= : = —————=—== == 


APPEALS. 


MINHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MFMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBI RY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. Tue KING. 
Soldicrs euffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 














READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but desiring te 
retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide annuities for relatives or 
friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for particulars of the DONATIONS 
CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 

Treasurer: THE Ear OF Harnowby. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hawmiiron, 


ROW BOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 


Read his epic poems: 1. The Eple of ths Empire (Britain's National eplo 
poem).—!!. The Human Epic.—ill. The Epic of God and the Devii: aud 
other Epics. 2s. 6d. each. Demy &Svo, cloth gilt. 

&. GOLDBY, 87 CHARLES STREET, HATTON Garvey, E.O. 











BRIGHTON RAILWAY 


The 
South Coast 
Watering Places 


WHITSUN TRAIN SERVICE 


from 


LONDON BRIDGE AND VICTORIA. 


| . 3 
y To Brighton from Victoria 9.0, 10.5, 
WEEK. DAY TRAINS | 11.0, 11.40 a.m., 1.0 (Sats.), 1.53, 3.10, 


3.40, 4.30, 5.35, 6.35, 7.15 8.35, 9.5, 





BRIGHTON 9355, 10.30 p.m., 12.5 midnt.; from 
HOVE mag Oy; Ige 9.7, ween Hy a. 
a.m., 1.20 (Sats.), 2.0, 4.0, 5.0, 5.56, 

WORTHING 7.20, 9.13, 10.20 p.m 

7 

LEWES | Trains leave Victoria at 9¢9, 10B1, 
E ) 11215, 11.55 a.m., 1.25, 2.20, 43308, 
EASTBOURNE 5.20, 5§45 (not Sats.), 6.45, 7015, $13, 
BEXHILL $135B p.m.: London Bridge 9.50, 


11.50 a.m., 1.15, 2.0, 415, 5.5, 5§550 


ST. LEONARDS (noe Sate}, 24, 7082. OF13 pam 





_RASTINGS Be : np els 
LITTLENAMPTON 
BOGNOR Trains leave Victorla BH55B, 10°20, 
HAYLING ISLAND 11.25 a.m., 1.42, avs. 23, Tse. 
p.m.; ondon Briijge 23, e 
heh + tal a.m.; 1.50, 4*9, 4°39, 7H15* p.m. 
ISLE OF WIGHT _ Man, - 
B June 9th and 19th only. C June 9th only. 
¢ Not to Seaford. To Lewes, Seaford and Eastbourne only, 


§$To Lewes and F asti> ourne only * Not to bile a Wight. 


H Not to Haying Island. 
Details cf Supt. of Line, L.B. & S.C.R., London Bridge. 
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The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury have been consulted under the notification of the 18th January, 


no objection to this issue. 


Le 


1915, and raise 


The List for Cash Applications will be closed on the 5th June, 1916, and for Conversion Applications on the 10th June, 1916, 


NIGERIA GOVERNMENT LOAN, 





ISSUE of £4,425,000 5 Per Cent. Four-Year Bonds 


Authorised by Ordinances of the Colony of Nigeria. 


Repayable 15th June, 1920. 
Interest payable 15th June and 15th December. 


Price of Issue, 


£97 10s. 


per cent. 


£5 per cent. on application, and the balance payable as under:— 


&17 10s. per cent. on the 20th June. 
£25 per cent. on the 24th July. 


£25 per cent. on the 14th August. 
£25 per cent. on the 4th September, 








A coupon, payable on the 15th December, for £1 16s. 5d. per cent., representing 
interest at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum from the due dates of the instalments, 
will be attached to the Scrip Certificates representing the Bonds. 


= 





THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, on behalf of 
the Government of NIGERIA, hereby invite applications for the 
above Loan. 

The Loan is secured on the General Revenues and Assets of the 
Colony of Nigeria, and is raised solely to redeem the outstanding 
4 per Cent. Five-Year Convertible Bonds falling due on the 15th 
September, 1916, holders of which are offered the option of con- 
version into an equal amount of Nigeria Government 6 per cent. 
Four-Year Bonds on the following terms :— 


CONVERSION APPLICATIONS: For each £100 Bond brought 
in for conversion there will be made an immediate cash payment 
of £3 15s. Od., viz., £2 10s. Od., being the difference betwecn the 
nd value of the maturing Bonds and the issue price of the new 

3onds, and £1 5s. Od. (i.e., £1 14s. 4d., less 8s. 7d. Income Tax), 
being the amount required to make up, with the Coupon on the 
Scrip Certificate, interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum 
from the 15th March to the 5th June, and at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum from the 6th June to the 15th December, 1916. The 
Coupon for the half-year’s interest due 15th September, 1916, to be 
surrendered with the bond. Receipts will be given for the bonds 
brought in for conversion, which will, at a later date, be exchanged 
for fully-paid Scrip Certificates to bearer with a coupon attached 
for £1 16s. 6d., being the amount of the interest calculated on the 
instalments from the 65th June to 15th December at 5 per cent. 
Scrip Certificates will be exchangeable in due course for Bonds of 
the now issue free of charge. Holders of 4 per cent. Bonds exercising 
the option to convert will receive preferential allotment and must 
lodge the Bonds at the Transfer Office of the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, 1, Tokenhcuse Buildings, London, E.C., on or before 
Saturpay, THE 107TH June, 1916. 


The new Bonds, which will be in denominations of £1,000, £500, and 
£100 respectively, will be payable to Bearer, and bear interest at 
the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly on the 
15th June and 15th December in each year. 

The Principal will be repayable at par on the 15th of June, 1920. 
Interest and Principal will be payable at the Office of the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, London. 


CASH APPLICATIONS must be accompanied by a deposit of 
€5 per cent. on the nominal amount, and will be received at the 





Offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, No. 4, Millbank, S.W, 
and No. 1, Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C. 

Tho list will be closed on or before MonpAy, THE 5TH Jung, 1916 

In case of partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid on 
deposit will be applied towards the payment of the first instalment. 
If there should be a surplus after making that payment such surplus 
will be refunded by cheque. 

Applications may be for the whole or any part of the issue, and 
no allotment will be made of a less amount than £100 or multiples 
thereof. 

The first payment must accompany the application, and the 
subsequent payments are to be made at the Crown Agents’ Transfer 
Office, No. 1, Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., not later than the dates 
above mentioned. 

Payments may be made in full under discount of 4 per cent. per 
annum on the 20th day of June, or any subsequcnt date prior to 
the 4th of September, 1916. 

In the case of default in the payment of any instalment at its due 
date the deposit and instalments previously paid will be liable to 
forfeiture. 

After payment by the allottces of the instalment due on allotment, 
they will receive at the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office, No. 1, Token- 
house Buildings, E.C., in exchange for the receipted Letter of 
Allotment, Scrip Certificates representing the Bonds to which they 
will become entitled. 





Forms of Application, and a Statistical Statement relative to the 
Revenue, Expenditure, and Trade of Nigeria from 1907 to 1914, 
inclusive, may be obtained by applying at the Offices of the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, No. 4, Millbank, S.W., and of No. 1, Token- 
house Buildings, E.C.; and those of Messrs. MULLENS, MARSHALL 
and Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C., and of Messrs. 
J. and A. ScrrucEour, Hatton Court, Threadnecdle Street, E.C.; 
and at the Bank of British West Africa, Limited, 17-18, Leadeuhall 
Street, E.C., and West Africa House, 25, Water Street, Liverpool. 

OrFice oF THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 

No. 4, Mrriupank, Lonpon, 8.W. 
lst June, 1916. 





This Form may be used. 


Form of Application for 


Ww. 8 


NIGERIA GOVERNMENT 5 PER CENT. FOUR-YEAR BONDS. 





ISSUE OF £4,425,000 5 PER CENT. BONDS. 





To the Crown AcENTs ror THE CoLonirs, 
4 Millbank, S.W. 


GENTLEMEN,—I/We hereby apply for £.........cceeeeeeees 


Trererrr er eee eee ee > 2a 


unds 


eee eee eee reer eee ee ewer eeeeeeee 


. y ; 
of Nigeria Government 5 per cent. Four-Year Bonds, subject to the conditions contained in the Prospectus of the Ist © June, 
1916, and undertake to pay £97 10s. Od. for every £100 of Bonds, and to accept the same, or any less amount that may be 
allotted to me/us and to pay for the same in conformity with the terms of the said Prospectus. 





ee ee ee ey 


(State whether Mrs., or Miss, and Title, if any.) 


ADDRESS 


2. I/We enclose the required deposit of £............ » being £5 per cent. on the nominal amount applied for. 


eee eee eee ee ee ee 


Cheques should be drawn to Bearer and crossed Bank of England. 
If the Allotment Letter is required to be forwarded to other than the applicant, it should be stated. 


eee ee eee eee ee 






N.B.—Applications must be for even hundreds of Bonds, and must be accompanied by the amount of Deposit thereon, and 


the Application must be enclosed in an envelope, marked outside ‘‘ Application for Nigeria Government Loan.” 
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AN IMPORTANT STATEMENT 


by the 
UNDER-SECRETARY FOR WAR 


regarding the 
treatment of BRITISH PRISONERS of WAR in Germany. 





Answering Col. Burn in the House of Commons on May 24th, 
Mr. TENNANT said :— 

“I stated on May 3rd. . . that the authorised scale 
of rations to British prisoners in Germany was carried 
out very generally. Since then I have had further 
information, derived from returned prisoners. These do 
not, I find, confirm the statement made, but, on the 
contrary, show that the German scale is, in practice, 
disregarded, with serious consequences to the prisoners. 
I should therefore like to take this opportunity of cor- 
recting my previous answer, and of stating that I am 
advised that, IF IT HAD NOT BEEN FOR THE 
PARCELS OF FOOD SENT TO THE MEN FROM 
THIS COUNTRY, THEY WOULD IN VERY 
MANY INSTANCES HAVE STARVED. I do 
not, therefore, think that there should be any relaxation 
of the efforts which have been made, and are being made, 
to send relief to the prisoners.” 


The 
British Prisoners of War 


Food and Clothing Fund, 


an organization of Voluntary Workers, 
APPEALS FOR FURTHER FUNDS 


¢o continue the weekly parcels, bread, and clothing to the prisoners 
(now numbering over 350) on their lists, which, as is shown by 
Mr. Tennant’s statement, are so necessary to supplement the 
insufficient daily ration of the prisoners. 

The Fund's system of reference to the respective Committees 
—regimental and civilian—prevents overlapping. 

The prisoners’ acknowledgments express sincere gratitude and 
appreciation of the effort to alleviate their sufferings. 

PLEASE HELP! 

DONATIONS (large or small) will be gratefully received 
by the Hon. Treasurer and Secretary, Miss C. KNOWLES, 
17 KENSINGTON GORE, LONDON, 8.W. 

Enquiries will be promptly answered if addressed to the Office, 
22 TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON, &8.W. 





THE CHURCH ARMY’S 
HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


provide rest, recreation, and refreshment for our 
sorely-tried and gallant men of the Army and 
Navy at home, in France, Flanders, Malta, 
Egypt, Salonica, Mesopotamia, British East 
Africa, and India. 


MANY MORE ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


Huts cost £300; Tents, £150; 
Weok’s Working £5 abroad, £2 at home, 


Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclays’ a/c Church Army,” payable to Pre- 
bendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryan- 
ston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


The 
WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


is building up 


THE NATION’S MANHOOD. 


20,500 CHILDREN RECEIVED AND SHELTERED. 
4,677 NOW IN THE HOMES. 








The cost of keeping this large family 
is @ great anxiety in War Time. 
£18 will maintain a child for a year. 

Gifts gratefully received and acknowledged by— 
Pernespary Rupowr, Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, 8.£. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 
————S = — 

OOK BARGAINS.—Morris’ Mansions, 6 vols., 240 beautiful 


coloured plates, 36s., cost £10; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 6 vols., 20s. ; 
Court Memoirs, 20 vols., illus., £9; Burke's Peerage, 1915, 25s., cost 42s. 


HELP THE HOMELESS 
PEOPLE OF POLAND 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN 
TO POLAND FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief Committee). 


The devastation of Poland is one of the greatest tragedies 
of the war. People who once were well-to-do stand in 
silent, anxious crowds waiting their turn while the soup 
kitchens pass along. Thousands are living in trucks, 
and sleeping on the stone floors of railway stations. Women, 
with children in their arms, have walked hundreds of 
miles to escape the horrors of German invasion, and have 
arrived at their destination so dazed and tired that the 
joy of seeing a friendly face, or hearing a friendly voice, 
has been denied them. “It is the saddest sight I have 
ever seen,” states a writer, in a letter from Moscow, and 
to all who feel compassion for the victims of the war— 
broken men and women, and starving children—an earnest 
appeal is made to send what help they can to 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36 King St., Covent Garden, London, 


N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian hands. 
The money collected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic Bank in Petrograd, 
and considerable profit is made on the extremely favourable rate of 
exchange. In normal times Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, but at 
present she gives us over 150 roubles for £10. The English equivalens 
of a rouble is a fraction over 2s. Id. 


TWENTY SHILLINGS WILL KEEP 20 
PEOPLE FROM STARVATION FOR A WEEK 


COMMITTEES 
have beea established in all the principal Cities of the United Kingdom. 


Patrons : 

The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 

His Excellency Sir G. W. BUCHANAN 

(British Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
at Petrograd). 
Chairman; The LADY BYRON. 

Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 


Hon. President: 
The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 
The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM. 
Hon. President Edinburgh Committee: The LORD DUNEDIN. 


Hon. President Glasgow Committee : 
The LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
Hon. President Manchester Committee : 
The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 
Patrons Liverpool Committee : 
The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. 
The EARL OF DERBY. 


Hon. Treasurer: 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq.,36 King St., Covent Garden, London. 
Auditors: 
LEONARD G. LANE & CO., 58 Ludgate Hill, E.0. 


Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 
64 Old Broad Streot, E.C. 





Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper. Books bought for cash or exchanged. Cata- 
bogues fres.—HOLLAND B2OS.. 21 Joha Bright Street, Birmingham, 


Cheques should be made payable to “ Great Britain to Poland Fund.” 
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SAILORS OF THE KING. 


National Refuges Old Boys have joined the 
Navy to the number of 2,200. They have been 
in every important naval action. 


SOLDIERS OF THE KING. 





Makes a lovely salad and 
a number of Special Dishes. 


Write for Booklet of 
Recipes arranged bya 
Famous Chef de Cuisine. 





National Refuges Old Boys are in 100 British 
Regiments. They have been everywhere where 
there has been fighting. 


WE NEED vOUR GIFTS 


to help to carry on this work. 1,200 boys and girls 
are maintained from one year’s end to another. 


National Refuges and Training Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.O. 
Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chiirman & Treasurer: W. E. ILubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, B.0, 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland. 























I “Besutifully Cool end Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER’S 


NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO 





See “ 


FopICKLs 2 


HY 
PA| gy, |\PREAD & & CHEESE 
& PAN YAN 
MAKE A 


R DELICIOUS 
ys LIGHT LUNCH! 


is improved by the fi 
‘Bexquisite andBug 

delicate flavour of 

WPAN YAN. . 





Packed in varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 


PER 07. 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut D. 
Player’s Medium Navy Cut 





PAN YAN Is sold in two 
sizes at Popular Prices. 
It’s splendid with Bread and 
Cheese for Lunch or Supper. 





Player's “Tawny” Navy Cat — 





Per 6z. 


Player's “ White Label” D. 
Navy Cat 


Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE a development 
ef Flayers Navy Cut packed in 2-oz. and 4-oz, 
airt.ght tins at 1/6 and 3/- respectively. 


For wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military 

Hospitals at home, and for 

the Frost at Duty Free 
Rates. 


Terme on application tot 


John Player & Sons, 
Nottingham. 


Jasued by the Imperial Tobacec Co, 
ff Great britain & Jreluna), ita, 
574 














a 











a sound BRITISH investment 
yielding 


more comfort—less trouble 
most miles—least cost 








BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 





IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 





OOKS.—Madame _ D’Arblay’s: ~ Diary ‘and Letters, notes by 


Austin Dob: son, 6 vols., 288. 6d. 


Evelyn’s Diary, notes by Austin Dobson, 


3 vols., 18s. 6d.; Archer's Theatrical’ World, 5 vols., 7s. 6d., 1894-98; Drake's 
er ally Jw ew on ~ mag OF THE nate Ganes DE REUTER. His tory English Glass Painting, 1912, 20s. ; Crawford's Rulers of the South, 2 vols., 
Part W1—Phil . —— ogy, etc. Part ii.—History, etc. &s.; Gleanings tro m Venetian H istory, 2 vols., 88. ; Fktures fi om “ Punch,” 8 vols., 

a —- y, Grientalia, and Classical Literature. half morocco, £3 38. ; Davidson's Storics f: om the Operas, 3 vols., 5s. ; Sex Mythology, 

Post Free. Others to follow. 63. ; rke of Mrs. ‘Ay bra Behn, 6 vols., £3 38. ; ‘licknor’s Hictory of Spanish Litera- 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. | ture, 3 


Telegraphic and Cable ‘Address : Bookmen, London, 5 vols., 
Telephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 3601. 
A Speciailty. of of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. “3 Plecadilty. 








CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1529. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. 


Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 


inciuding the right to share in BONUSES. 


“Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General Public, at 


exceptionally low rates. 
Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 





vols., 1868 3, £1 1s. 
1865, 10s. €d. Scnd also for Cats alozue. 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
Provinces.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Join heencens t Street, Birm oan. 


; Gilfillan’s Fecition of Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, 
100,000 Bargains on hand, If you 
The largest Dealer in the 





NO COMMISSION. 





THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD.,, Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Gardena 
Row, Southwark, London, S.E.) contains 
hairless paper, over which the pen slips with 
pericct freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New Pocket Size, 38. per 
_ om, ruled or plain, 
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INTER ARMA : 


Essays Written in Time of War. By EDMUND GOSSE. 6/- net. 


“ {he writer handles his themes with a certain and accomplished 
hand. His knowledge of France and his sympathy with the French 
spirit are almost unique in their kind.”—British Weekly. 


THE ASSAULT : 


Germany before the Outbreak and England in War Time. 


By F. W. WILE. 6/- net. 
* Can be taken by the sturdiest patriot as a refreshing tonic.” 
—Sunday Times. 


SOLDIERS’ TALES. _SERIES IV. 


PRISONER OF WAR 


By ANDRE WARNOD. With 6o Sketches by the Author. 3/6 net. 
“ A vivid picture of a prisoner's life in a camp of mixed nation- 
alities.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
Previously Published: 











By Charles le Goffic. 


IN THE FIELD. By Marcel Dupont. 
WITH MY REGIMENT. Platoon Commander. 


VIVE LA FRANCE! 


By E. A. POWELL. 3/6 net. 
“ One of the most absorbing and most wonderfully-illustrated of 
war books.”—Daily News. 


THE LATEST NOVELS. 
FELICITY CROFTON ny MARGUERITE BRYANT, 


Author of “ Christopher Hibbault, Roadmaker.” 6/- net. 


“A charming and interesting character study, written with a 
rare insight and a high ideal.’’—Pall Mail Gazette. 


MISS PANDORA By M. E. NORMAN. 5/- net. 


“Singularly able and interesting characterisation. ... A 
notable piece of work.’’—Liverpool Post. 


EARTH TO EARTH 


Author of “The Dop Doctor,” &c. 


DIXMUDE. 








By RICHARD DEHAN, 


6/- net. 








21 BEDFORD ST, LONDON, W.C. 


—_—_—_—___—_ 
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remarked one man in khaki to another. 

“Anything special about them?” 
“TI should rather think so,” said the other; 
* I’ve worn ’em for three months in the trenches 
and my feet have been dry as a bone. I've 
tramped in ‘em twenty miles at a stretch and 
never had so much as a blister. They're Lotus 
Welted Veldtschoen, you know, a marvellous 
combination of watcertightness and flexibility. 
Take my tip and get a pair.” 


Lotds 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Sta%or4 
Makers of Lotus and Boots. Agents everywhere 


es U NCOMMON looking boots those of yours,” 














A Perfect 


Circulating Library 


1. A guaranteed service. 


Books asked 
for are bought specially if not in stock. 





2. A country service, Books can be 





retained till new ones arrive. 


3. A town service at an exceptionally low 





rate, Books can be exchanged every 
day if desired, 
Write to the Librarian 
for a Prospectus. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB’S 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
380 Oxford St. London, W. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Price 2s. Gd. 


The June Issue contains the following Articles: 

NATIONAL UNITY AND THE COALITION. 

By Sir W. Ryland Adkins, M.P., 
PACATA HIBERNIA. By Hugh Law, M.P. 
SWEDEN AND THE BELLIGERENTS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon 
SECRET OR CONSTRUCTIVE DIPLOMACY. 

By Sir John Macdonell, K.C.B, 
NEW PARTITIONS OF POLAND. By Polonua 
THE BEGINNING OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE. 

By T. H. 8. Escott 

EDUCATION AND FREEDOM. By Professor R. 8. Conway 
NATIVE RACES AND PEACE TERMS. By John H. Harris 
THE CONVERSION OF THE “ GOOD.” 

By the Rev. Dr. P. T. Forsyth 
MARSEILLES NOW. By Laurence Jerrold 
ORIGINS OF THE INDIAN ARMY. By W. Ameer Ali, LC.S, 
JOHN LLEWELYN DAVIES. In Memoriam. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: The Idealists and Charlie Morgan, 


THE 7 














NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘THE EMPIRE ON THE ANVIT.” By Sir Charles Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G, 
SEA POWER IN ITs DcaL Retation. By Commander E. Hamilton Currey, K.N, 
THe Intsh ENIGMA AGAIN: 
(1) WHAT IS WRONG IN IRELAND ? By Joseph R. Fi her. 
2) AN APPEAL FoR AN IniIsn ENTENTE: A LESSON FROM SOUT AFRICA. 
By J. Clere Sheridan (Commissioner for Revenue to the Union of S. Africa). 
(3) THE SINN FEIN REBELLION, Jy the Rev. Robert H. Murray, Litt.D. 
THE FUTURE OF ASIATIC TURKEY. By J. Ellis Barker, 
DEMOCRACY AND Diplomacy. By the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Cromer, G.C.B.,O.M. 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE FRENCH MIND. sy Joseph Delcourt 
(Professor of English at Montpellier University) 
SomME CAUSES OF MISCONCEPTION ; THE IMPRESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH RESIDENT 
IN PARIS. By Charles Dawbarn. 
EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR, By Arthur C. Benson, 0.V.0., LL.D. 
(Master of M agdalene College, Cambridge). 
PENEDETTO CROCE AND HIS ACTIVITIES. By Douglas Ainslie, 
THE BiBLeé OF THE JAPANESE SOLDIER. By Professor J. H. Longford 
(Cformerly H.M.Consul at Nagasaki). 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS AFTER THE WAR: A REPLY TO MR. HYNDMAN. 
By Alfred Warwick Gattle, 
THE RESURGENCE OF ResstA, By Robert Machray, 
TRIALS TO COME: 
(1) PREPARATION FoR PEACE. By Arthur Paterson 
(Secretary Social Welfare Association for London). 
(2) OuR SOLDIERS AFTER THE WAB: A SUGGESTION. 
Ry Captain George 8. C. Swinton, 
Iondon: Spottiswoode, Ballantyne and Co., Ltd., 1 New Street Square. 


———_——— ————_—— = ee 
SALES BY AUCTION. 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 
— SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 13 WELLINGTON STREBRT, STRAND, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 7th, and following day, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the property of the late Henry Richardson 
Esq., Mayor of Greenwich 1909-10 sold by order of the executrix ; the property of 
the Rev. J. D. C. Wickham, The Manor, Holcombe, Bath; and other properties, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


Earl of Beaconsfield. Vol. IV., 1855-1868. By 

G. BE. BUCKLE, in succession to the late W. FP. 

MONYPENNY. Illustrated. 12s. net. 

“The most absorbing and impressive of the series upon which 
two publicists of such marked ability have been successively 
engaged.”—The Observer. 

Previously Published: Vol. I., 1804-1837. Vol. II., 
1837-1846. Vol. III., 1846-1855. 12s. net each. 


GERMAN POLICY serore tue WAR 


By G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. net. 

*‘ Those who want the most concise possible record of the causes 

and antecedents of the war could hardly do better than possess 
themselves of Mr. Prothero’s manual.”—The Observer. 


ARISTODEMOCRACY 


From the Great War back to Moses, Christ, and 
Plato. By SIRCHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. 
(Camb.). 10s. 6d. net. 
“Sir Charles Waldstein’s wide and diversified knowledge of 
social systems and international politics lends weight to anything 
he may write on the disturbing problems of the hour. . . . ‘ Aristo- 
democracy ’ cannot fail to be recognized by all thinking men as a 
conspicuous endeavour to solve those problems on rational and 
far-seeing lines.’”"—Daily Telegraph. 


ZIONISM ano tHe JEWISH FUTURE 


By Various Writers. Edited by H. SACHER. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The first comprehensive exposition in English of the history, the 
spirit, the aims and actual achievement of Jewish nationalism. 


JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 








CHEAP EDITION. Ta. net. 


MY INNER LIFE. 
CHAPTER IN PERSONAL EVOLUTION AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 
Author of “ Civilization and Progress,” &o. 





Literature—“‘The most interesting autobiography of the 
yom is that told by Mr. J. Beattie Crozier in ‘My Inner Life,’ » 
ok whose freshness and lively narrative incline one to think thag 
the author should have been a novelist, not a philosopher. . . , 
In the whole autobiography will be found delicate humour and 
unconscious irony. Rarely have we seen so candid a disclosure of 
the inner life of any one, or so pleasing and unaffected a study of 
an inquiring mind. It pleases by virtue of ita style, its literary 
——— its originality, its candour, and its simplicity, . 
incerity is its principal charm.” 

The Daily News.—“ Dr. Crozier’s style is remarkable, among 
other things, for its pictorial wer. . . . The story of his 
boyhood now and again reminds one of Tom and Huckleberry’s 
exploits as narrated by Mark Twain. . - A knowledge of Dr, 
Crozier’s two or three books is in itself a liberal education.” 

The London Review.—‘*He has achieved a quality and dis. 
tinction in his literary work that entitles him to rank among the 
few stylists of our own time. *The Visit to Carlyle’ will 
be found, perhaps, the best ‘interview,’ in substance, manner, and 
form, ever written, and it is not the least interesting chapter of this 
fascinating book.” 

Srr RicHarp GARNETT, in The Speaker— A poet Mr. Crozicr 
certainly is, although he may never have written a line of 
verse.” 

The Times.—‘‘A striking, noteworthy book, far removed 
from the ruck of cheap fugitive reminiscences and recollections.” 

The Spectator—‘'Mr. Crozier is known to English readers as 
one of the most versatile and original thinkers of the day.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














TO BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY NEXT 


A YEAR AGO 


“ EYE-WITNESS’S” NARRATIVE OF THE WAR 
FROM MARCH 307ra TO JULY 18ru, 1915. 


By Lieut.-Col. E. D. SWINTON, D.S.O., R-E., and Capt. THE 
EARL PERCY. Paper Covers, 2s. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


A FRENCH MOTHER IN WAR TIME 


Translated from the French of MADAME E. DRUMONT. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Times.—“ This is a book which may disengage itself from the 
mass of war books. It gives an enlightening glimpse of the French 
war-time mind and temper.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘* The view of Britain’s share in this great 
struggle, as revealed in the book, permits one to grasp the French 
estimate of what we are doing to defeat the Central Powers.” 


VERDUN TO THE VOSGES. Impressions 


of the War on the Fortress Frontier of France. 
By GERALD CAMPBELL, Special Correspondent of the 
Times on the French Eastern Frontier. With Illustrations and 
Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 
“‘A deeply-impressive, well-informed book. Mr. Campbell’s book 
will well repay careful and patient study. It penetrates beneath 
the surface of the fighting.” —Daily Telegraph. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


A SURGEON IN KHAKI 


4 A. A. MARTIN, M.D., F.R.C.S. Fully Illustrated. 
1 6d. net. 


YEARS OF CHILDHOOD 


By SERGE AKSAKOFF. Translated from the Russian by 
J. D. DUFF, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. net. 


Country Life.—‘ A charming Russian book. At this thme when 
s0 many translations from the Russian are appearing, well advised 
and ill advised, it is good to be able to put che hand on one super- 
latively good book. Here is a refresiment for tired eyes and tired 
souls. It is put into beautiful English.” 


BEING 


Lonpoy: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Mappox Sr., W. 








CONSTABLE’S LIST. 
BECAUSE I AM A GERMAN. 


By H. FERNAU. 2s. 6d. net. Edited with an Introduction 
by T. W. ROLLESTON. [2nd Impression. 


“We advise everyone to buy it . . . of the utmost signifi. 
cance.” —Field. 


THE IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES OF A 
FRENCH TROOPER. 
By CHRISTIAN MALLET. 83s. 6d. net. 
“No more vivid pictures of the war have been published.” 
—Daily Graphic. _ 


THE NEMESIS OF DOCILITY. 


A Study of German Character. By EDMOND 
HOLMES. 4s. 6d. net. 


By the Author of “ What Is and What Might Be.” 
(Now in its 7th Eprrton.) 


PHILOSOPHY AND WAR. 
By EMILE BOUTROUX. 4s. 6d. net. 


“English readers who desire to form a just idea of the temper 
of our magnificent Ally cannot be too cordially urged to a study of 
this essay.”—Morning Post. 


THE SELF-DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA. 


By J. ¥. SIMPSON. 6s. net. 
“ Every Englishman should read ‘ The Self-Discovery of Russia.’” 


—Graphic. 
CONSTABLE’S NEW NOVELS. 
BARNACLES 





























By J. MACDOUGALL HAY. & 
“A great book . . . written by a great man.”—Clarion, 

JUST SAVID By ELEANOR H. PORTER. 6s. 
“ An altogether delicious bock.”—Evening Standard, 


FOR ENGLAND By H. FIELDING-HALL. 3s. 6d. net. 
By the Author of “ The Soul of a People,” “ The Field of Honour,” &c. 


THE CHORUS By SYLVIA LYND. 
“A very remarkable first novel.”—Observer. 
THE FORTUNES OF GARIN 
By MARY JOHNSTON. 62. 


“One of the best costume novels of the year.”— Punch. 


63. 

















40 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


BY LORD CROMER. 


Political & Literary Essays. Third 
Series. By the EARL OF CROMER.  8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

¢.*Tho greater portion of the book deals, either directly or 
indirectly, with matters connected with the all-absorbing question 
of the day—the War. 


Persons & Politics of the Transi- 
tion. By ARTHUR ANTHONY BAUMANN, B.A., 
sometime M.P. for Peckham. 8vo. 6s. net. 


¢.*In this work the author gives us some close personal sketches, 
taken in the House of Commons, of four or five Statesmen of the 
late Victorian time—the first Lord Goschen, Speaker Peel, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and Mr. Balfour. . 











Under Three Flag’s. with the Red Cross in 
Belgium, France, and Serbia. By ST. CLAIR LIVINGSTON 
and INGEBORG STEEN-HANSEN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tar Damy TELEGRAPH.—" Since both use their pens as deftly and as delicately 
as,we Imagine, their hands were employed in field and base hospitals, this book needs 
4 go further recommendation,” 





Shakespeare’s Theater, By ASHLEY H. 
THORNDIKE, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of English in 
Columbia University. With Illustrations. 8ve. 10s. 6d. net. 


Concerning: Prayer: its Nature, 


its Difficulties, and its Value. 
By the AUTHOR OF “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA,” 
HAROLD ANSON, EDWYN BEVAN, R. G. COLLINGWOOD, 
LEONARD HODGSON, RUFUS M. JONES, W. F. LOFT- 
HOUSE, C. H. 8S. MATTHEWS, N. MICKLEM, A. C. TURNER 
and B. H. STREETER. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 
Sermons on Subjects Suggested by the War. Third Series. 


The Religious Spirit of the Slavs. 


Three Lectures given in Lent, 1916, by the Rev. Father 
NICOLAI VELIMIROVIC, Priest of the Serbian Church. 
8vo, sewed. Is. net. 








A NEW STORY BY JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


A Cathedral Singer. crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The Rudder. sy mary s. warts, 


“Nathan Burke,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*,* Mrs. Watts’ new novel is mainly the story of an intelligent, 
well-bred young woman of good cocial position who is married to 
® man with plenty of money but without heart or brains, 


| God’s Puppets. py wittiaM ALLEN WHITE, 
Author of “A Certain Rich Man” Crown 8vo. 6s, 


*,* This volume contains some of the most notable short stories 
of a novelist who has met with much appreciation in America. 


THE 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 


Author of 








Contents for June. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PEACE. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT AND THE FUTURE OF 
BRITISH INDUSTRY. 

SOME CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING ECONOMIC RE- 
CONSTRUCTION. 

THE GERMAN-AMERICAN SUBMARINE CONTROVERSY. 


Also Articles from “Canada,” “ Australia” (“The Evacuation of 
Gallipoli,” dc.), ““South Africa,” and “New Zealand.” 


Price 2s. 6d. per copy, or 10s. per annum, post free to any addross 
within the Empire. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 








LONDON. 





Y1IM 


FROM NISBETS’ LIST 


Our Preparation for the Trade War 
THE 
MUNITIONS 
OF PEACE 


2/6 net 





By H, E. Morgan 
Author of “The Dignity of 
Business,” ete. 





“A most valuable series”—Pall Mall 
WRITERS 
OF THE 
DAY 


1/- net each 
New Volumes: 


JOSEPH CONRAD 








Please By Hugh Walpole 
= (Just oul.) 
re HENRY JAMES 


By Rebecca West 
(This month.) 





Two Very Successful 6/- Novels 


SUSSEX GORSE 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith 


TWOS AND THREES 
By GB. Steen 


NISBETS: 22 Berners St, W. 











Sampson Low, Marston & Co.’s List. 


The finest War book yet issued. Just out. 6s. net. 


FROM MONS TO YPRES WITH FRENCH. 


A Personal Narrative. 
By FREDERIC COLEMAN. 
Over 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. not. 
Everyone interested in the glorious and undying story of ths 
Great Retreat MUST read this wonderful work. 
COLUMNS OF SPLENDID REVIEWS HAVE APPEARED IN 
THE LEADING DAILIES AND WEEKLIES. 


Mr. Punch says : “ Driving as he did a motor-car for the British Headquarters, 
and in particular General De Lisle, he saw as much fighting as any man need 


wish for. a 
The Times says: “ It is a book that will surely live, and ought to be read. 


To avoid disappointment order at once of your bookseller or library. 
5th Impression now selling. 
Get and give one of these to a Canadian Soldier. 


CONTINGENT DITTIES 


And other Soldier Songs of the Great War. 
By the late Sergt. FRANK 8. BROWN, P.P.C.L.L. 
(The Princess Pats.). 
Prettily bound. Oblong, cloth, price Is. net. Presentation Edition 
in handsome bindings at 23. 6d. net, 3s. net, 33. 6d. net, and 4s. Gd. 
net. Please write for Prospectus. 


A Book about the Rajas who have rallied round the Union Jack. 


THE KING’S INDIAN ALLIES. 
By SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 73. 6d. not. 

This book tells, in simple words, all that is worth knowing about 
the Rajas who have rushed forward so spontaneously to aid the 
British Empire during the present European War. Detailed 
Prospectus post free. 
Now Acting Chaplain at the Front. 


BRITANNIA’S ANSWER 


(To the German Huns) 
AND OTHER WAR POEMS. 


By Rev. L. McLEAN WATT, B.D., of Edinburgh (Capt. and 
Chaplain to H.M. Forces, France), Author of “The Grey Mother,” 
“ The Tryst,” &c. 
Foolscap 8vo, neatly enveloped, price Is. not. 
Special Edition for presentation, Fancy Cloth, neatly boxed, prios 
2s. 6d. net. Please write for Prospectus. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND CO., LTD., 




















ls. not. 

















LONDON : 





100 Souruwark Sraeet, 8.E. 
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Cambridge University Press 





——s 


The Cambridge Book of Poetry for Children 


Edited by KENNETH GRAHAME, Author of The Golden Age, etc. 


Crown 8vo. 


In 2 parts, Is net each. 


In one volume, cloth extra, 3s net. 


Marlborough and other Poems 
By C. H. SORLEY, late of Marlborough College, sometime Captain in the Suffolk Regiment. 


Fourth impression. 


Largo crown 8vo. 


3s 6d net. 


“ Enrolled among the English pocts.”—The Times 


Life in Shakespeare’s England 


A Book of Elizabethan Prose. Compiled by J. DOVER WILSON, M.A. 


With 7 plates. 


Crown 8vo. 


3s 6d net. 


Germany 1815—1890 


By Sir ADOLPHUS 
Volume I, 
Crown 8vo. 


1815-1852. 
12s net. 


WILLIAM WARD, F.B.A., Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse, 
With a map, bibliography, and index. 
Cambridg: 


ge Historical Series. 


A Companion to Biblical Studies 


Being a Revised and Re-written Edition of The Cambridge Companion to the Bible. 
Edited by W. EMERY BARNES, D.D., Fellow of Peterhouse, Hulsean Professor of Divinity. 


With 8 illustrations and 10 maps. 


Royal 8vo. 15s net. 





Lectures delivered in the 

1913-1914, by Sir ARTHUR 
King Edward VII Professor of 
73 Od net. 


On the Art of Writing. 
University of Cambridge, 
QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., 
English Literature. Demy 8vo. 

A Concise Angle-Saxon Dictionary. For 

the Use of Students. By JOHN R. CLARK HALL, M.A. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo. lis net. 


The Commentaries of Isho’dad of Merv, 
Bishop of Hadatha (c. 850 a.p.). In Syriac and English. 
Edited and translated by MARGARET DUNLOP GIBSON. 
With an Introduction by JAMES RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. 
Crown 4to. Vol. V, Part I: The Epistles of Paul the 
Apostle in Syriac. With facsimile. 7s 6d net. Vol. V, 
Part II: The Epistles of Paul the Apostle in English. 5s net. 
Horae Semiticae: No. X 


The Fourfold Gospel. — section Iv. The Law of 
the New Kingdom. Py EDWIN A. ABBOTT. Demy S8vo. 
l2s 6d net. Diatessarica: Part X, Section IV. 


Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, 
being Studies in Religious History from 330 B.c. to 330 a.p. 
By F. LEGGE, F.S.A. In 2 volumes. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 


Converging Paths. A Study in Ideals and Methods 
of Education. By E. T. CAMPAGN AC, Professor of Education 
in the University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


The Purpose of Education. An Examination 
of the Education Problem in the Light of Recent Psycho- 
logical Research. By ST GEORGE LANE FOX PITT. 
New edition. With Preface by Prof. EMILE BOUTROUX, 
de i’ Académie frangaise. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


Modern Greek in Asia Minor. 
Dielects of Silli, Cappadocia, and Phérasa, with Grammar, 
Texts, Translations, and Glossary. By R. M. DAWKINS, M.A. 
Vith a Chapter on the Subject-Matter of the Folk-Tales by 
W. R. HALLIDAY, B.A., B.Litt. With 9 illustrations and 
2 maps. Demy $vo. 3ls 6d net. 


A Study of the 


























Intercourse between India and_ the 


Western World from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of Rome. By H. G. RAWLINSON, M.A., LE.S., Professor 
of English at the Deccan College, Poona, With 4 illustrations 
and amap. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 


Mesopotamia, Persia, and Central Asia, 
from the Moslem conquest to the time of Timur. By GUY 
LE STRANGE, Author of Baghdad during the Abbasid Cali- 
phaie, etc. With 10 maps. Crown Svo. 15s net, 


The Geology of the Lake District 


and the Scenery as influenced by Geological Structure. By 


J. E. MARR, Se.D., F.R.S., Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. With a map, frontispiece, and 51 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s net, 


Quartic Surfaces with Singular Points. 
By C. M. JESSOP, M.A., formerly Fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics in Armstrong College 
in the University of Durham. Demy 8vo. 12s net. 


A Treatise on Electricity. py r. ns. prppvcx, 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 14s net 


Hydrodynamics. 
§e.D., F.R.S., Professor 
University of Manchester. 
24s net. 


By HORACE LAMB, M.A., LL.D, 
of Mathematics in the Victoria 
Fourth edition. Large royal 8vo 


The Dynamical Theory of Gases. 
JEANS, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Stokes Lecturer in Applied 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. Second edition 
With 27 text-figures. Large royal Svo. 163 net. 


= H: 


Manuring for Higher Crop Production. 
By E. J. RUSSELL, D.Sc., Director of the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station. With 16 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 3s nee 


Cerebro-Spiral Fever. py MICHAEL FOSTER, 











Occupations from tho Social, Hygienic, and Medical Points M.A., M.D., Capt. R.A.M.C. (T), and J. F. GASKELL, M.A. 
of View. By Sir THOMAS OLIVER, M.A., M.D., LL.D., M.D., Capt. R.A.M.C.(T). With 11 ain <The 8 of which sre 
D.S8ce., F.R.C.P. Demy 8vo. 6s net. Cambridge Public Health coloure< i, 5 charts, and 3 text-figures. Large royal 8vo 
Serica, 123 6d ret. 
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